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eewed School Books! 


"Extensively used in Philadelphia, New York, and 
throughout the United States. 


‘The Best Appliances for Teaching Arithmetic. 
The New American Arithmetic, 


E te, (BUTLER’S SERIES.) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


are Mow American Arithmetics comprise Part I, Part I[, Part III, and Practical (Part II and Part III 
These books have won a high place i in the estimation of thoughtful Teachers. While they 
pew acomplete Common School course in Arithmetic, they are at the same time so compact, 


, and free from verbiage that they can be 


Mastered i in a Reasonable Time by the Average Pupil. 


The Series has just been ‘revised, and also enlarged by the addition of 


: Fifty Pages of New Problems 


sed kind always acceptable to both Teacher and Pupil. ‘he books are published with or without answers. 
The Best Appliances for Teaching Reading. 
z ‘THE: EW READERS, ) f THE NEW READERS, 
‘pater, BUTLER’S SERIES. < READING CHARTS, 
i ye" { CHART PRIMER. 


The Butler's Series of Readers the new Reading Charts and Chart Primer leave-nothing to be de- 


“sired in the way of appliances for g reading easily and-well. They are attractive in appearance, sub- 
in construction, reasonable in price, and embody the best of modern methods. In entire accord with 


le Series are 
The New American Spellers, 


Composing the Primary Pronouncing and Advanced. A leading feature of these books, is that words having a re- 


lation to.one another of association, position, class, or particular subject, are grouped in the same lesson, and the 


prrteacietion of every word is clearly indicated. The merits of these Spellers are emphatically endorsed by 
sale of more than 


TWO MILLION COPIES. 


THE BEST APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELLS COMMON SCHOOL SERIES, 


COMPLETE IN 

MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) ) 
TOGHTHER WITH 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. / 


The publishers announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of Mitchell's Common 


School Series. This revision includes 
NEW ‘PLATES, NEW MAPS, NEW TABLES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


Much of the descriptive matter has been re-written n accordance with the latest and most accurate infor- | 
great. cargand labor have been.expended on the geographical tables which embody 
s from the best authorities. 


OR. HH. BUTLER & CO., 
“Ay ana 10 SOUTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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T is impossible for any one who does 

not devote his life to learning to be- 
come the master of any one science. Time 
was when the sum total of our knowledge of 
nature could be compressed within the com- 
pass of three small volumes, like those com- 
prising the ‘‘Systema Naturz’’ of Linnzus. 

A ‘‘philosopher’’ in those days was the 
trustee of the treasures of human research, 
and men who like the late Drs. Gray and 
Fleming, commenced life by the determina- 
tion to acquire all that was known, were 
forced, long before they laid aside their 
pens to confine themselves to one science, 
or even to one section of science, by the 
hopelessness of ever keeping pace with the 
thousands of panting toilers who were daily 
adding to the ever-accumulating piles of in- 
formation. Take botany for example. 
Hippocrates, who lived between 400 and 
500 years before Christ, mentions only 234 
species of plants, and Theophrastus, 200 
years later, vaguely describes about 500. 
Pliny could not enumerate more than 800, 
which is also nearly the limit of Conrad 
Gesner after another interval of 1,500 years. 
At the beginning of this century there were 
only 26,000 species of all kinds of vegetables 
known ; at the present moment fully 100,000 
different forms of flowering plants, and 25- 
000 cryptogams or flowerless ones, like 
mosses, fungi and seaweeds, are described 
and figured in the works of botany. Zodl- 
ogy has advanced with strides quite as rapid. 
In 1831 there were not more than 70,000 
specimens of animals on our lists; to-day 
Dr. Gunther considers that 320,000 will be 
a nearer approximation to those of which 
the zodlogist, ambitious of the vain task of 


.and a rest at the end of each. 





numbering every form portrayed, would 
have to take cognizance. In the British 
Museum alone it is estimated there are no 
fewer than 12,000 species of insects not yet 
named, and some of the best entomologists 
calculate that there must be at least 1,000,- 
000 species of that order of animals. Yet 
all of this is apart from the new world of 
biology, which has been explored by the 
anatomist and physiologist, and is hourly 
opening up new lands of wonder. In the 
days when men still working were boys at 
school, geology had barely assumed a stable 
place among the sciences, and paleontology 
scarcely existed, so few were the ascertained 
forms of extinct life. In 1843 there were 
only 5,300 British fossils; to-day 15,000 are 
in our museums, and 25,000 altogether de- 
scribed from the rocks of the world, though 
so rapidly are discoveries being made that 
in a few years this estimate will be obsolete. 
The chances are, making liberal allowances 
for the number of species in the early stages 
of the earth’s history being fewer than in its 
later ones, that 2,000,000 species of plants 
and animals have lived and died in the 
earth, and in the waters on the earth, since 
first went forth the mandate, ‘‘ Let there 
be light.’"—Dr. Robert Brown. 


THE custom of having a recess, in which 
the pupils go out of the building, get tired, 
soil their clothes, fall into disputes and con- 
tentions, and lose their interest in their 
studies, is but a custom. No small number 
of teachers have no such recess, considering 
it a damage to the school. The plan is to 
have, say, six recitations in the forenoon, 
During this 
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rest the windows are opened for fresh air; | admirable example of this wise liberality in 


the pupils ask questions of the teacher ; 
whisper to their neighbors (if they wish); 
move about the room, if any need to, or go 
out, as they do so putting their names on a 
book. If there is too much noise, a pencil-tap 
is heard from the teacher’s desk ; two taps 
bring all to their seats, and business is re- 
sumed. As the chief difficulty arises from 
the going out of the pupils, the teacher in- 
spects the ‘‘ going-out book,’’ and when he 
finds one pupil does too much of this, freedom 
to go out to that pupil is taken away. After 
a time the pupils learn to use and not abuse 
their freedom. ‘There are many advantages 
about the no-recess plan. In the 
many private schools have no recess and 
intermission. ‘The hours are from nine to 
one, with several rests. A good deal of in 
jury comes from the school is 
broken into four parts ; a bad pupil can do 
much injury; many vexations occur. A 
pupil needs to study his lesson, but recess 


cities 
no 


recesses ; 


comes and he is obliged to go out, and his 
mind rted, and he returns with 
head full of what he was told at recess, or of 
some game to be finished. I lany a teacher 
has thus learned to dread the But 
some will fear the pupil’s health will suffer 
from this long confinement. This is not a 
How is it with chil 


is dive his 


recess. 


necessary conclusion. 

] ? ‘They work from seven 
one to six, in them. If a 
pupil changes his seat, has fresh air, and a 
varied occupation, his health will not suffer. 


dren in workshops 
to twelve, from 


THAT the mass of the people of the United 
States are in a condition superior to that at- 
tained in the most fortunate countries of the 
Old World is beyond dispute. Their ad- 
vantages are drawn from the abundant 
sources of a territory in which there are 
still wide tracts of land not yet brought 
under cultivation. The political institutions 
of the United States have more than the 
mere negative merit of not having presented 
any obstacles to the material progress of the 
people; they have facilitated the progress of 
the country in civilization and in 


re- 


wealth. 
Education has been placed within the reach 
of all. In the most newly settled part of 
the country the reservation of land for the 
maintenance of schools has rendered it pos- 
sible to provide instruction for the children 
of the hardy pioneers of agriculture and 
mining enterprises. As rude assemblages of 
huts grow into villages, and villages into 
towns, the school buildings, the teachers, 
and the appliances for teaching, keep pace 
with the general improvement. 


We saw an ° 


| 


the schools of Marquette. Measured by its 
political results, the Constitution of the 
United States has been eminently successful. 
Since it was first promulgated it has under- 
gone no change. It has borne the strain of 
a terrible war; it has maintained the Union, 
and it has won the insurgents to the national 
cause by lenity and by justice. It has been 
sufficiently elastic and comprehensive to 
satisfy the aspirations of a self-governed peo- 
ple composed of many races and living in 
different parts of the country under widely 
different economic conditions. Looking 
forward to the near future, only one possible 
subject of dispute is seen topping the hori- 
I refer to the fiscal system. _Protec- 
now maintained for the benefit of 
e manufacturers, who are the few, and at 
1e expense of the agricultural classes and 
great mass of consumers. ‘Thus far the 
cultivation of a virgin soil, unburdened by 
, has been sufficiently profitable to carry 
» load which has been laid upon it. Here- 
after the agriculturists may be less able and 
less willing to submit to prote Sooner 
or possibly by some sud- 
ree exchange of 
} e] When that 
ymes it will not be England, but the 
will reap the greater 
happy change which 
in the relations 
ain and the United States 
length. British diplo- 
macy never achieved a greater or more en- 
during success than when it won by a gen- 
erous a@t of conciliation the forgiveness of 
America for the depredations of the Ala- 
bama. The « s we made have not 
weakened us, they have brought the strength 
which comes from the friendship and good- 
will of the great American Republic.—Zord 
Brassey, in the Nineteenth Century. 
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or later, gradually, 
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commodities may be a 
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United States, 
advantage. On the 
has passed in recent 
between Great Bri 
I need not dwell 
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SomE of the remarks made by the Bishop 
of London, when distributing the prizes to 
the students of the City of London college 
have a wider application than to the occa- 
sion that called them forth. ‘‘ There is,’’ 
said Dr. Temple, ‘‘a very great advantage 
in the kind of education a man gets when he 
is simply guided by rules made for him; 
there is a great advantage in the definite 
precision with which he goes forward step 
by step; but there are other advantages in 
the kind of education which a man chooses 
for himself when he adapts everything to his 
own needs and inclinations. In the latter 
case there is that kind of spontaneity in 
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study, which, more than anything else, adds 
grace and finish to what is done by the men- 
tal powers, and lives in the man’s mind 
through all his subsequent life; continuing, 
even after study has been given up, still to 
bear fruit in the discipline of his mental 
powers, and in the use he makes of them. 
When a man has chosen his study, he does 
not need to be helped to his task, but the 
mistakes he would otherwise make are pre- 
vented, and he is kept from wandering aim- 
lessly about in paths which lead to nothing. 
The business of the teacher, therefore, is 
like that of the mountain guide.’’ 


Our modern scientific methods of educa- 
tion are slowly correcting hosts of popular 
errors regarding every-day subjects of ob- 
servation, and doubtless a succeeding gene- 
ration will have outgrown many queer con- 
ceits and myths now held as facts by the 
great majority of country children. It will 
hereafter be interesting to have preserved a 
full record of such misapprehensions. The 
wish to add a trifle to such a record has led 
me to note some common superstitions con- 
cerning animals and plants, which have 
come under my own knowledge. Children 
have quick perceptions, and therefore are 
good observers or seers. ‘The observations 
they make, however, regarding the animals 
and plants about them, while often in them- 
selves quite accurate, lead to very incorrect 
conclusions. This is because children do 
not reason deeply. It takes a long time for 
them to learn that not once or twice, but.a 
great many times, must one phenomenon 
follow certain other preceding phenomena, 
to warrant the use of the logical terms effect 
and cause. Caution in forming deductions 
comes only with experience and education. 
Children have keen eyes for any strange pe- 
culiarities as well as for real or fancied re- 
semblances, and are quick to appreciate the 
qualities of plants. An enthusiastic botanist 
and teacher, speaking of children, said, 
‘¢ They bow as to some fetich before poison- 
ous plants.’’ Monstrosities in nature fasci- 
nate them. Double apples, strangely shaped 
knots from trees, grotesque roots, curious 
lichens, adorn many ‘‘ play-houses.’’ ‘Their 


readiness to get hold of the properties of 


plants explains how it is that children (boys 
particularly, because they are more in the 
out-door world) find so many things to eat 
in the woods and fields. A boy accustomed 
to tramp about will seldom go a hundred 
rods afield before he begins to nibble or 
chew something that he finds growing in 
his path. Can you not recall a dozen wild 
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things of which you were fond in childhood 
which long ago passed from your list of 
edibles? Sassafras-bark, both of twig and 
root, spice-wood, ‘‘slippery-elm,’’ the buds 
of the linden-tree, the tender shoots from 
the spruce and larch, all tickle the palate of 
the boy or girl. Men whose boyhood was 
passed anywhere in Northern New England 
may recall how fond they once were of some- 
thing which was called ‘‘sliver,’’ the cam- 
bium layer of the white pine. In certain 
places it is the fashion to chew the leaves of 
the Antennaria, ‘‘Indian tobacco’’ — in 
others, thistle-blossoms. Will ever honey 


taste as sweet as did the dainty droplets 
taken direct from some unfortunate bumble- 
bee captured and dismembered by the boy 
seeking what he may devour ?—/anny D. 
Bergen, in Popular Science Monthly. 


Dr. DunToN tells us that a marked pecu- 
liarity of German teaching, as he heard it, 
was the obvious effort of the teacher to 
make his pupils able to do their work with- 
out the aid of others. He might have added 
that when that ability has been gained, these 
German children do their work without the 
aid of others. Right here is the Alpha and 
Omega of all true teaching. How self-reli- 
ant is he? is the test question. The great 
scientists of England told the biologist who 
quizzed them, that they attributed their 
success to third-rate teachers, for these 
obliged them often to plod their weary way 
alone. Solitude is better for thought than 
society, and the modest, uncommunicative 
teacher behind the desk is not the worst 
enemy, by any means, the child can have. 
The great weakness in our schools to-day is 
the tendency to glitter and show. ‘The 
teacher—mercurial, impulsive, sensitive as a 
magnet—is impatient with the hesitancy of 
youth, and so lifts the child over every ob- 
stacle and sets him down in easy places. 

This is the temptation in the pathway of 
every first-rate teacher, and unfortunately 
in this country the conditions have no re- 
straining power. In the first place, the 
courses of study are laid out by school 
boards, who, though intelligent, know very 
little of the processes of mental growth. 
Influences that would be laughed out of court 
in Germany shape largely the curricula of 
work in our American schools. Then, 
again, the supervision of instruction is in 
the hands of lawyers, doctors, distillers, 
grocers, tavern-keepers—not of men bred to 
the labor, and fired with professional zeal. 
So the programmes of work, by their unphil- 
osophical grading and absurd dictation, 
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crowd the memory and check self-activity, 
while the ignorance of the supervision fos- 
ters superficiality and show. The fashion 
of placing educated men over the schools in 
the cities and towns has done something to- 
ward abating the evil, but not a great deal. 
These offices are still political, and those 
who fill them are cribbed and confined by 
the bodies that elect them. To a German 
the situation is simply ridiculous. In that 
country, not only are the laws so framed 
that every parent, having his children’s wel- 
fare at heart, is induced to send his boy to 
school and keep him there, but no hand is 
allowed to touch the machinery of the 
schools unless there_is behind it a brain, 
trained and competent to direct. Every 
teacher, too, is judged by his methods, not 
by the show of the recitation or the result of 
cram ; and when old age creeps on apace, he 
is treated as a benefactor of his kind—not 
as a pauper—and as becometh a Christian 
people. And so, not only is the German 
child taught to rely upon himself, but be- 
hind every desk is an instructor, thoughtful, 
independent, courting no favor, and fearing 
nothing but the criticism of his brother- 
workers.— Popular Educator. 


HAVE we as a people forgotten that educa- 
tion isa growth? Do we fail to realize that 
as the buds of spring slowly open in re- 
sponse to the warm showers and the genial 
sunshine, so the germs of mental powers 
develop in beauty and symmetry only as 
they are subjected to a long, judicious course 
of training? Can we not appreciate the fact 
that growth of mind as well as of matter 
must be natural if it results in a strong and 
vigorous development? Nature does not 
hasten the development of her creations. 
Slowly the leaves unfold, slowly the roots 
penetrate the dark, warm soil, and the 
branches reach up into the bright sunlight. 
Much time is required, but the result is a 
thing of beauty and power. Man alone is 
guilty of violating the laws which he be- 
holds so beautifully operating in nature. 
Nowhere is this more fatally practiced than 
in our system of schools. Too much work 
is required for the limited time assigned for 
its completion. City vies with city in 
strengthening their courses of study. Vil- 
lages capable of sustaining only a good 
grammar school are successfully clamoring 
for high schools with advanced courses of 
study. Demands for new branches, so- 
called help for this and for that; devices 
without number; new methods which are 
being pushed forward by amateurs in the 
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profession—all these things and more are 
focused upon our schools, until they are 
forced into a feverish existence which de- 
stroys in a measure the very purposes for 
which they were established. 


Ir is the exceptional teacher who knows 
how to seize every opportunity for the moral 
training of her class. It seems to be the 
opinion of some that morals should be set 
down in the grade-book as a separate and 
individual study, and mapped out just as 
geography and history are. Would not 
this cut-and-dried way of treating the culti- 
vation of our nobler nature thwart its own 
end? The very essence of moral culture is 
its spontaneity. The tone of the voice, the 
expression of the face, are more powerful 
agents with the young than moral lectures. 
Every school-day yields many an occasion 
for the earnest teacher to show an aversion 
for wrong-doing and a love for the right; 
and she who carries her class with her will not 
fail to impart her sentiments to her pupils. 


WHEN the teacher is easily provoked and 
falls to scolding to remedy existing evils, it 
may be set down at once that he knows 
little of the doctrine of discipline. It is the 
delight of a certain class of boys to tease the 
very life out of such a teacher, and we don’t 
say their dispositions are very perverse 
either. Tell one of these quick, nervous, 
fun-loving boys to do a thing, and impress 
its importance with a scowl and a menacing 
threat, and if he has any snap about him he 
will do the opposite. The reason is that 
the request comes as a stern demand—as a 
*‘T dare you not to do it.’’ The corner 
grocery man having his front just painted 
placarded with big black letters on white 
cardboard—‘‘ Freshly painted—don’t touch 
it.’ It wasn’t the ‘‘ Freshly painted’’ that 
caught the boy’s eyes, but ‘‘ Don’t touch 
it.’’ Every little fellow had to try it to see 
if it would stick. Don’t placard too many 
**Don’ts.’’ Patience and plenty of work 
before these trying spirits will make the best 
of citizens out of them.—JA/ssouri School 
Journal. 


THE instruction in the great English 
schools was nearly all Latin until 1530, 
when Greek was introduced, and until 1785 
the only further change was the addition of 


a little more Greek. It was not until 1829 
that modern and ancient history, geometry, 
and arithmetic, were introduced into the 
highest classes. In 1851 modern languages 
were introduced into the Harrow school 
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curriculum. In 1822 it is said that in this 
school it was ‘‘ absolute heresy for a master 
to attempt to teach anything but Latin and 
Greek.’’ Dr. Arnold, at Rugby, was among 
the first to advocate the study of something 
besides the classics. On this mental food 
hundreds of Englishmen have become in- 
tellectual giants. Their minds had time to 
expand. They were not expected to know a 
little of everything, but a great deal of some- 
thing. This is as unllke our system of uni- 
versal cramming as it possibly can be, and 
indicates that, when the time of returning 
sense overtakes the educational world, the 
quantity obliged to be learned will be re- 
duced to a minimum. Mental culture 
does not depend upon the amount memor- 
ized, but upon the mental discipline gained 
and its relation to the work of life.—. Y. 
School Journal. 


THE education by the newspaper is one 
of the noteworthy phenomena of our time. 
Where all the people read, and where the 
vast majority of the people live in cities or 
near railroad stations in the country, the 
daily newspaper brings to each personat his 
breakfast a survey of the entire world. Com- 
pared with the village gossip in olden times, 
this genera] survey is a miraculous instru- 
ment of education in the humanizing direc- 
tion. While it educates it governs, and few 
nations now exist that do not consider very 
carefully how their conduct will appear, 
when it, by the telegraph and the daily 
newspaper, is placed under the inspection 
of the entire world.—W. 7. Harris. 


THE prosperity of a city does not depend 
solely on the solidity of its walls or the ele- 
gance of its mansions, and on the abundance 
of arms within its arsenals; but the safety 
and strength of a city resides above all in a 
good education, which furnishes instructed, 
honorable, well trained citizens.—Zwuther. 


THE actual teaching comes next. No 
words can exaggerate the importance of the 
first rule to be laid down. ‘The observance 
of it would revolutionize the whole world 
of tuition. It is so simple that it can be 
observed. So simple that few observe it. 
So simple that those who want to talk, and 
will do anything rather than think and act, 
will soon observe it. Many boys who all 
their lives long know nothing because of 
early tangle, would know. All would save 
half their time. What then is this simple 
magic, this magic simplicity? This talis- 
man, this Columbus’s egg, this Aladdin’s 
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lamp, which is to think everything into 
place and create half a life-time for all? 
Articulation—nothing more than rigid ab- 
solute exacting of articulate speech, and the 
pronouncing of final syllables firmly, dis- 
tinctly, and unmistakably.— 7hwing. 


The motto of Lord Clyde’s life, always 
inscribed upon the fly-leaf of his pocket 
memorandum-book, says: ‘‘ By means of 
patience, common sense, and time, impossi- 
bilities become possible.’’ 


OnE of the most important attributes of 
a successful teacher is the ability to maintain 
a lively interest in class-work at all times. 
The teacher who fails to do this never suc- 
ceeds in producing brilliant results, though 
the instruction be ever so practical or his 
labors ever so arduous. Dullness, dryness, 
and monotony always breed discontent and 
restlessness, which prevent intelligent effort. 
The teacher who can interest, can instruct ; 
and though the instruction teem with sound- 
ness and reason, it will fail of its mission 
unless accompanied with the spice of interest. 


WHETHER our education be in the sciences 
or in the languages, we must set steadily be- 
fore us the one great object we are to obtain. 
Some wish to know only to know; some to 
be known, this is vanity; some to sell their 
knowledge, this is base covetousness; some 
to edify, and some to be edified. 


At Tranchenberg, near Dresden, I en- 
tered the common school with the inspector, 
and found the upper class at their reading- 
lesson. The inspector took the book; the 
children were reading a well known ballad 
by Geethe, ‘‘ Der Sanger,’’ and he began to 
question them about Geethe’s life. They 
answered as no children in a similar school 
in England would answer about the life of 
Milton or Walter Scott. Then the ballad 
was read, and the children were asked to 
compare it with a ballad by Schiller which 
they had been reading lately, ‘‘Der Graf 
von Habsburg.’’ They were asked what 
gave to each of these ballads its charm ; what 
the Middle Age was, and whence is the at- 
traction it has for us; what chivalry was, 
what the career of a minstrel, and so on. 
They answered in a way which only children 
of the cultivated class—children who had 
had all manner of advantageous influences 
to mould them—would answer in England ; 
and which led me to write in my note-book 
the remark which I have already mentioned : 
the children Auman. You will judge whether 
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you have in your common schools a like 
soundness of performance in these matters : 
whether you really have it, I mean, and are 
not merely said by patriots and newspapers 
to have it.—Mastthew Arnold. 

Out of seeming discouragements we may 
draw real and experienced comforts, and 
out of the deep wells of trouble the waters of 
salvation and joy ; as the woman of Canaan, 
by our Lord’s delay, to try her faith, proved 
herself to be one of the lost sheep of the 
true Israel, which he came down to find 
and to save.—Samuel Lee. 








PUBLIC sentiment is demanding trained 
teachers. It is the province of the Normal 
school to rain all the teachers of the State. 
Given these trained teachers, then make po- 
sitions and salaries permanent, thereby re- 
cognizing in a substantial manner the effort 
of efficient teachers to meet the demand. 

WHERE it is necessary for pupils to pass 
from the room, they leave their names writ- 
ten upon a slip of paper upon a file by the 
door, writing the hour and minute they go 
out (no two to be out at the same time). 
When the pupil returns to the room he takes 
his paper from that file and puts it on 
another, with the hour and minute of his 
return. As to school-room misdemeanors, 
I make the punishment of the same nature 
as the offence. If a privilege is abused, I 
deprive the pupil of that privilege. If the 
pupil is playing in school, I ask him to look 
up some subject in the encyclopedia. By 
this he may gain information. Idleness is 
the parent of mischief; I therefore aim to 
give all plenty to do, and see that it is done. 


FREQUENT and careful examinations of 
classes of all grades revealed that the amount 
of written work required in pursuing the 
study of arithmetic was altogether out of 
proportion to the limited time, and its ac- 
complishment possible only through neglect- 
ing the more important matter of readiness 
and accuracy in mental analysis. —efort. 


I am in favor of granting to school commit- 
tees of the towns the right to omit the an- 
nual reélection of the teachers of the public 
schools, and of requiring a majority vote for 
their dismissal. The good of the public 
schools requires that, while the employment 
of teachers found to be inefficient should not 
be continued, good teachers should be re- 
tained in their places as permanently and 
quietly as possible.—State Supt. Dickinson. 
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BOOKS AND WISDOM. 


BY J. C. VAN DYKE, 


justice dormant, natural sci- 
letters dumb, and all things 
Bartholin. 


Without books, God is silent, 
ence ata stand, phil sophy lame, 
involved in Cimmerian darkness 


'T‘HE true philosopher’s stgne, that by its 

magical touch converts existence into 
a golden success, is Knowledge. Be that 
knowledge what it may, so that it be adap- 
ted to the epoch, the surroundings, and the 
people, it will surely place its possessor in 
the front ranks of men. 

In this age of the world, when men are 
leading neither an animal nor a material 
existence, but an intellectual existence, the 
secret of success is a knowledge of intellec- 
tual things. This is the king’s daughter for 
whom the youth of to-day stake their hopes 
in entering the race. She it is who is ever 
ahead on the course. She it is who ever, 
with alluring smile, beckons on the weary. 
She it is, who, when they come too near, 
throws down some golden apple of pleasure 
to divert their attention. She it is, smiling 
and delusive, worthy of a prince’s ardor, 
apparently within reach, yet rarely to be 
caught. 

The fabled Atalanta is not more shy and 
fleeting than is this much-wished-for knowl- 
edge that all strive after, and few obtain. 
Worthy of youth’s best endeavors, it is 
caught only by those who persevere, and 
spend their lives in the pursuit. ‘There is 
no easy method of obtaining knowledge. 
You can not distill it from your own indi- 
vidual and unaided thought; nor can it be 
obtained by observation, or gathered by ex- 
perience alone. There is but one true way, 
and that is a hard, wearisome one; for it is 
only by comparison of your thought, ob- 
servation, and experience, with the thoughts, 
observations, and experiences of many men, 
through the medium of books, that you are 
enabled to gain true wisdom. These books 
—the inherited treasures of the ages—are 
the guides, teachers, instructors, educators. 
From them alone more can be gained than 
from all the rest of creation combined; for 
they alone contain all things that mankind 
has thus far gained: and nothing, from 
creation’s dawn down to the present time, 
has ever been effectively thought, done, or 
said, but what has found its record in their 
pages. 

The youthful thinker, priding himself on 
his originality of thought and development 
of ideas, who goes forth in the presence of 
nature, and alone reasons out of his sur- 
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roundings some truth of natural law, or | splendid architecture, have been almost 


conclusion of subtle analysis, will be very 
apt to imagine such truth or conclusion to 
be peculiarly his own discovery. But, be- 
fore he claims recognition of his discovery, 
let him grope through the pages of books, 
lest among these records of the past he find 
all that his thought has ever conceived, 
merged into grander conceptions, and 
molded to higher purposes, than he ever as- 
pired to. He will probably find that the 
idea he has seemingly originated was dis- 
covered and recorded years before. From 
the book containing the passage ‘‘In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth,’’ down to the most puerile novel of the 
day, all is but one universal encyclopedia of 
history, recording thoughts and things in all 
times and in all places. You may trace the 
stars in the heaven above, and travel the 
face of the earth beneath, and plunge into 
the depth of the waters under the earth; 
but the literature of the astronomer, 
the traveler, and the naturalist, will have 
forestalled most of the discoveries you may 
make. ‘True it is that discovery is never 
weary, and something comparatively new 
greets our eye each day; but, even in this 
keenly inquisitive age, literature keeps 
abreast of discovery, and, like the record- 
ing angel of the skies, jots down the deeds 
of men as soon as they are done. 

II. Not only is the knowledge contained 
in books universal and unbounded in its 
scope, but that knowledge is immortal. 


“ There is no past, so long as books shall live.’ 


’ 


The ages do but accumulate one upon an- 
other, and only the grosser parts perish. 
The fire, the soul of life,—the sparkling 
thought,—immortal and immutable, still 
lives within the pages of books. 

The ancient belief that in each man’s mind 
existed a shining star of light—the soul, 
and that when death came the star sprang 
forth and joined the glittering hosts of 
heaven, finds a fit likeness in the death 
of ages; for from the darkness of material 
death springs forth the star of thought and 
learning existent through all time. The 
Assyrian monarchs, whose best boasts were 
the stones recording, ‘‘On this spot the 
King slew ten thousand of his enemies,’’ 
have perished ; and the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, once tinged by the blood of those 





‘*enemies,’’ have been purified by centur- 
ies of peace: but the record of that brazen 
age of kings and subjects lives in the cunei- 
form writings graven in books of ‘stone on 
pages of brick. ‘The splendor of Rameses 
the Great, the Theban Rameseium and its 
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entirely swept away ; but the poems of Pen- 








taur the poet remain with us on the rolls of 
the Egyptian papyri. The great of old 
have gone,—the patriarchs, Moses and the 
prophets,—and no man knoweth tl! rest- 
ing-place unto this day; yet from be- 
ginning, through barbarisin into civilization 
and Christianity, come down to us the Com- 
| mandments on tablets of stone, and all the 
| laws that hang thereon. Achill Aga- 
memnon, Paris, Helen, have passed away ; 
the very plain of Troy, and even the great 
Homer himself, have been doubted : but the 
| Ziad still lives. And soI quote again,— 
** There is no past, so long as | hall ] a 
| These historians and chroniclers of the 
ages are the connecting lin] of all time; 
| and, as the shifting scenes of a panorama 
| bring different views to our sight, so the 
| long procession of all thoughts, themes, ac- 
| tions, men, will pass before us by the simple 
| turning of the leaves of book 
lif. And what are our | ynal relations 
| to these historians of mankind, and what 
| are the benefits we derive from their asso- 
| ciation? May not the book that contains 
| knowledge for all men be the guide, philos- 
| opher, and friend of the individual man ? 
| And what better friends can we possibly 
| have than the pages of books? And what 


a flattering recognition and attention from 


| the great men of all ages have these friends 
met with ! How they have br cherished 
| in the heart through sorrow and gladness, 
| through prosperity and adversity, through 
| g | 
youth and age! They are suitable for all 
| moods and all fancies: for, if we are sor- 
| 
| . . ; 
| rowful, there will be found many books 
| written in sorrow to bear us company ; and, 
| if we are rejoicing, there will be found 
| wf . ‘ 
| Many books to laugh and rejoice with us. 
| For youth, will be found the book of youth ; 
| >, ] 2 
| and for age, will be found the book of age 
| These friends that from the library-shelves 
| have watched our infancy expand to youth 
/ i d , 


| and followed our youth to manhood, are 
generally the objects of our indifferences or 
contempt at first. Like Aladdin’s lamp, 


their wonderful potency is unknown; and 
they may even be tumbled and tossed about 
in the garret, until some day a chance rub 


summons before us the Genie of Knowledge. 
How quickly then is the talisman trans- 
ferred from the garret to the bosom, where 


| it is treasured as a priceless jewel! The 
| friendship for books generally begins with 


an appreciation of the power of knowledge, 
| and books as the repositories of that knowl- 
edge. They command our thoughts, and 
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we respect them; respect is the parent of 
of love, and we love them; the essence of 
love is possession, and we possess them; 
and they are loves more faithful than are 
those professing far more. They do not 
change, nor do they fade or wither; and 
that which they are to us in early youth is 
still the same in old age. Petrarch found 
them faithful when princes and court beau- 
ties had proven false. His latter life was 
devoted entirely to their society. Indeed, 
one morning he was found dead in his 
library at Arqua, seated at a table, with his 
elbow resting on the open page of a book. 
The love of Gibbon for these friends, formed 
early in life, was unfaltering. He was ac- 
customed to speak of his library as his ‘‘ se- 
raglio of beauties.’” Dr. Maurice was so 
enamored of them that he wrote a whole 
volume on their friendship, maintaining a 
personal acquaintance with each author in 
the pages of his book.* For years, Rich- 
elieu scarcely slept, that he might indulge 
his passion for books. The day was spent 
in state affairs, and the night was passed in 
the company of his ‘‘friends.’’ When 
Shelley’s body was recovered after the fatal 
storm off Leghorn, in his coat-pocket was 
found his well-beloved and _ inseparable 
“Eschylus. The great Plato was found dead 
with the AM/imes of Sophron under his pillow. 
Bacon speaks of books as ‘‘ true friends that 
will neither flatter nor dissemble ;’’ and 
Ben Jonson, in an address to a friend, 
says,— 
“ Then do I love thee, and behold thy ends 

In making thy friends books, and thy books 

friends.”’ 

Literary biography is crowded with in- 
stance upon instance of the great men whose 
ruling passion has been their love of books; 
and the benefits they have derived from that 
passion and its association are evidenced to 
a great extent in the simple fact of their be- 
ing great men. 

IV. But books are not alone the friends 
of mankind, in whose society we take great 
pleasure. Like true friends, they are guides, 
philosophers, and instructors. Never a ped- 
agogue tutored the mind of youth so faith- 
fully, patiently, unselfishly, and kindly, as 
the open pages of a book. They await the 
pace of each reader’s intellect, and adapt 
tnemselves to its capacity. Is the reader a 
dunce,—they explain the text again and 
again ; they repeat, and go back, and never 
weary of answering an oft-repeated question. 
Is the reader a keen intellect,—they sweep 
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on with their race-horse speed, riding with 
him, neck and neck, over the course. They 
stay for his lack of perception, or move on 
with his rapid stride. And how these in- 
structors brighten us by contact! Nostone 
is so dull, or rock so rough, but it is suscep- 
tible of polish by hard rubbing. The very 
dunces learn something by contact with 
school and college. Why not, then, the 
clever youth whose coinpanions are books, 
or, as Ruskin calls them, ‘‘ Kings and 
queens ?’’ These master minds raise us up 
to their field of vision. We see with their 
eyes, we reason with their faculties, we are 
convinced as they were once convinced. 
They aid our perspicuity of thought, and 
mark our daily conversation ; they furnish 
us with new thoughts; they discipline our 
minds, and enlarge our conceptions; and 
not the least of the advantages we derive 
from them is the appreciation of our own 
ignorance. 

Indispensable alike for the poet and the 
orator, the philosopher and the ///érateur, 
they tutor the minds of the present by the 
wisdom of the past. Their influence is irre- 
sistible ; and, whether we will or no, the 
cast of human thought takes its impress from 
the mold of books. 

V. The greatest advantage we derive from 
the association with books is not, however, 
in the accumulation of the ideas of others, 
but in the suggestions that those ideas give 
birth to in our own heads. The thoughts that 
are already thought out for us are nothing 
in comparison with the thoughts that make 
us think. The ideas of the author which 
beget the most new ideas in the reader are 
the ones of value. True it is, that ‘‘ there 
is nothing new under the sun.’’ It is 
equally true that there are but seven pri- 
mary colors, but from those seven colors 
may be blended tints and shades innumer- 
able. The assimilation of an author’s ideas 
propagates new ones inthe reader. As Mr. 
Hamerton says, it is like the adding to a 
substance of another ingredient: it pro- 
duces a chemical change and a new sub- 
stance. 

Whether books be taken up for pleasure 
or for profit, they are useful as advancing 
the intellect, stimulating the imagination, 
enlarging the reasoning-power, and suggest- 
ing new ideastothe mind. This reading for 
pleasure is, after all, a harmless, ethereal 
ideality,—a blowing of bubbles in the air, 
that savors more of genuine estheticism than 
all the mewlings of Pre-Raphaelistic poets, 
painters, and decorators, since that ancient 
master’s demise. Nor is it so profitless as 
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we are continually led to suppose. We 
would not lose from literature the labors of 
such omnivorous readers as the elder 
D’Israeli, Burton, Buckle, and a host of 
others. Finally, whether for pleasure or 
for profit, a cultivation of the love of books 
anda literary taste is sure to be the acquisition 
of knowledge ; and a knowledge of books 
is the beginning of wisdom,—even of that 
high wisdom which pertains to man’s spir- 
itual nature. 

VI. The people of to-day are a reading 
people, and a people keenly appreciative of 
books. Nothing more than the dry statis- 
tics of the thousands of volumes yearly pub- 
lished, bought up and read, is needed to 
prove this appreciation. Yet this is not a 
modern fancy with its short-lived day and 
death. The ancients, who spent years in 
making that which is now the work of a few 
days, hoarded up their treasures in libraries 
of stone. The great Aristotle was the first 
Greek collector of books, and in his library 
not the least of the treasures were his own 
works. Over the arch of the Rameseium at 
Thebes, which, during the reign of Osyman- 
dyas, was used as the repository of his 
library, was the inscription, ‘‘ The treasury 
of remedies for the soul.’’ The discovery 
of Assyria’s libraries of clay by Layard and 

3otta at Nineveh, the excavations at Pompeii 

and Herculaneum, the history of the succes- 
sion of Alexandrian libraries, and the fre- 
quent allusions of the classic Greek and Latin 
writers to the libraries of the past,—all go 
to prove how important and essential a fea- 
ture in the economy of the ancients the 
knowledge of books was esteemed. 

The appreciation of knowledge by the 
people of the past and present, coupled with 
the recommendation of the great of all ages 
to study books as the fountain-head of 
knowledge, acts as a strong incentive to ex- 
ertion with every young person. ‘The incli- 
nation to be a leader, not a follower, in the 
race, is the ambition of youth. The young 
Egyptian at Athens who witnessed the 
Olympian games, and saw trophies and 
prizes born away amid thunders of applause, 
was not content to remain a spectator. Fired 
to enthusiasm, he himself would have rushed 
into the competing-lists; but his friend 
plucked him by the sleeve, and said, ‘‘ You 
will wage unequal strife. Whatever may be 
your physical strength, you lack training. 
You know not how.’’ Theambitious youth 
who would rise to lofty heights though the 
knowledge of books will do well to apply to 
himself the advice of the Egyptian’s friend. 
Almost everything may be learned from 
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books ; and, if they are properly utilized, 
they are our greatest blessings: but it must 
not be forgotten, that blessings turn to 
curses in wrong hands. And there is 
another maximed truth in this connec- 
tion, worthy of every reader’s attention: 
‘* Knowledge is a two-edged sword,’’ and 
it cuts the unskilful hand that grasps it as 
easily as it cleaves the skull of ignorance. 
You must learn to grasp it by the handle, 
not the blade. It becomes then necessary, 
in order that you lay not hold of the sharp 
edge of the sword, that you examine well its 
fashion, its nature, and its powers; that you 
learn, first, how to handle it, and, second, 
to what execution it is to be put. 

Books and How to Use Them. 
— 


CONCERNING NOISE. 

HERE must be a reasonable quietness in 

the school-room. But how shall it be 
had where there are forty children with 
eighty feet, and sometimes eighty children 
with one hundred and sixty feet? Books 
and slates will drop, pencils will grate, and 
sometimes lips will whisper. Noise is a 
pleasure to the pupil, too; he enjoys the 
hum and buzz that the teacher dislikes. 
How shall we secure quietness ? 

Mr. Sharp will say: ‘‘ No trouble about 
it, sir; give me a good strap and I’ll make 
it quiet. There is no noise in my school.’’ 
Very likely, but that is not the kind of 
quietness that is wanted; it is too much 
like the improvement in the colored people’s 
religion that resulted from the earthquake 
in Charleston. That kind of quietness is 
wanted that the young pupil produces by 
his own efforts—self-made quietness, or 
‘* subjective quietness,’’ as the philosopher 
would say. To produce that the teacher 
will ‘‘ lie awake nights and study of days.”’ 

The following has come to us from a suc- 
cessful teacher, who writes not for the pur- 
pose of display, but to help others who have 
not had the experience he has had. 

I once found myself in a school-room 
that gave me a great deal of trouble, and 
will tell you how it became perfection, for 
such it really did. There were sixty boys 
out of a live village in it; they formed the 
lowest grades of the advanced or grammar 
school. There were some ‘‘hard cus- 
tomers ’’—sons of rough fathers, the canal 
men, and others. I assured them, over 
and over, that they were there not merely 
to study and recite lessons, but to grow 
better and nobler in every way. I put ona 
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long strip of paper the words, ‘‘ We come 
here to grow stronger, nobler, and better.’”’ 
I put this up before them on the*wall over 
my desk. ‘This matter I discussed very fre- 
quently during the first days and weeks. 

I put before them the need of self control, 
instancing the drunkards, which abounded 
in the town. I often said, ‘‘ Do not watch 
me; watch yourselves.’’ And again I often 
said, ‘‘ You will often see me looking at 
you ; it is not to spy upon you——not at all; 
it is merely oversight.”’ 


I discussed what were noble things to do 
in boys, instancing helpfulness at fires, 
shipwreck, etc.; and then declared there 
were as noble things to be done right 
there. 

Now during the first week there had 
been noise, and a great deal of it; but I 


found much of it came from carelessness. 
| ¢rained the boys to go out and come in 
with care; opening and shutting the door 
and the desk-lids was practised over and 
over ; coming to the recitation seat was also 
practised over and over; out the 
books, and putting them away, was a matter 
to which much time wa When the 
second week began, half the 
work had been accomplished. 

It may many that t 


getting 


fiven. 
1 
tnan 


more 


seem to he training 


might have been carried on just as well 
without addressing tle moral side of the 
pupil, but that is a great mistake. The 
teacher must in some way give moral 
stamina. To say, ‘‘ don’t do this,’’ and 


** don’t do that ’’ will injure a pupil if kept 
up too long. He must begin to act from 
principles that lie within him, from the de- 
sire to do the noble thing. 

To keep the feet from being shoved back 
ward and forward ona sandy floor, was a 
problem. I told the that it injured 
our school, and proposed to appoint a boy 
to attend to it, and to report who made no 
noise to speak of, and to admonish by a tap 
of his pencil on the desk when there was 
noise. ‘This was a great help to quietness. 

We sang pretty first very 
roughly) several times a day; we discussed 
our school-room a great deal. The pupils 
would be asked, ‘*‘ What can we do to im- 
prove our school?’’ One would suggest 
something, and then we would discuss it. 
Another would suggest something, and that 
would be discussed. Then we would try 
to put these things into practice. I boldly 
asked them, ‘‘ Is there anything that I do 
or do not do, that I should do?”’ ‘Am I 


bovs 


songs at 


kind enough?’’ ‘Do I help you enough ?”’ 
It took a little time for these seeds to 
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grow up and bear fruit, but they did, and 

the result was perfection. All tried hard to 

attain quietness as being a thing needed for 


real progress. This I found to be an im- 
portant point. Ifa pupil keeps still simply 
to please a teacher, or in fear of a teacher, 


he is building on the sand. Yet theory is 
© 


not enough. There must be idy train- 
ing in all the small things—the walking, the 
writing, the speaking—that they be done 
with the least noise possibl 
N } S Journai 
= 
APPEALS TO THE JUDGMENT 
BY FRANCES I SPARHAW 

TEXT to honesty com 9ood J idgment. 
\ It is an element of l suec 3 It is 
to honesty what the gunner is to the gun; 
it makes the charge hit the mark. It is sec- 
ondary to honesty, only beca 1ecess 1S 

condary to character. 

Malvolio says that me men are born 
great, some achieve great , and some 
have greatness thrust upon them. However 
this may be with greatness, it is certainly 
the case with judgment. B number 
who achieve it, after much labor many 
failures, must be larger t who re- 
quire scarcely the help of making 
these only stepping-stones to success, while 
the painful spectacl vho, In emer- 
gencies, have jud nt t} them by 
their friends, ought to co: e everybody 
that a child’s judg hould be exercised 
early and constant] Th 1! not be 
done by abstruse qu ns, O1 y diffi- 
cult practical ones, but in tl mplest ways. 
For judgment is o co less of 
cause and effect, Is co ness may 
have early beginni —e - be too 
ofte said, or too well remembered, that the 
public schools are for the training of Amer- 
ican citizens, and the faculty of igment 
is the foundation ofa Republic. Time used 
in showing children two sides of anything, 


if only the sunburned and the pale side of 
an apple, and in | y them to think why 
there is a differen: time well spent. 


Memory, imagination, reason, are the forces 
to be set at work; they are the teeth, 
tongue, and palate of the mi judgment 


is its digestion. 
Children are not sent to school to learn 


facts, but to learn howto usethem. Facts, 
b| hes 4 4 : 
and plenty of hard ones, too, are lying in 


every corner in life. 
store up a valuable 


wait for them at 
Children can as easily 


é 
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amount of these in school-days as they can 
eat next week’s dinner to-day. 

But to learn that the difference between a 
straight line and a crooked one is also the 
difference between straight dealing and 
crooked, even if only in the matter of an 
answer to a question ; to learn, best of all, 
that this is a world where things go by laws, 
and that it is possible, to some extent, to 
find out these laws. This is worth time and 
study. It is a development of the faculties, 
that is worthy of the name of education. 

How can the teacher help her pupils 
here? Only in the natural way. How full 
of warmth the spring sunshine is, and how 
it makes the buds open their hearts and 
give forth the best that is in them. But 
nature never leaves out her northeasters be- 
cause the buds are tender; she does not ap- 
prove of molly-coddling ; she will not deny 
them stamina. So the wisest teachers will not 
try to take away all difficulties, but to make 
their pupils see that energy, like electricity, 
bridg@ oceans and continents, and outruns 
the sun in its course, and feel that a portion 
of this energy is their own birthright. Then 
how to turn it, what to do with it? This 
is where the question of judgment comes in 
constantly. What do other people do in 
their lives, and what is the result? And 
how is it with ourselves? Here is at once 
the way, clearest in theory and most efficient 
in practice. For actions and their results 
are, after all, history, story, politics, ex- 
perience—everything. To predict them is 
the greatest sagacity ; to analyze them, the 
deepest philosophy. There can be no other 
such training as that in cause and effect for use 
in the business of life. And this may begin 
in seeing why, when John had one day 
shammed a headache to be rid of his lesson, 
when he told the boys something the next 
day they hesitated about believing him; or 
why, although Charley’s figures always 
would topple on one side, his teachers 
thought him the dearest, kindest little fel- 
low ; or why Vannie’s picnic was not a suc- 
cess, when she tried with all her might to 
have a good time herself, no matter what 
anybody else had. 

Children watch. They soon find out the 
dmount of honest dealing in stories made 
out for them. For instance, they see that 
the boy who, against his parent’s orders, 
goes out upon the river on Sunday, is no 
more likely to be drowned, unless the wind 
is flawy, than if he went on a week-day, 
because that there is not a special series of 
flaws gotten up on Sundays for the punish- 
ment of disobedient boys. The result is, 
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that they overlook the inevitable punish- 
ment of wrong-doing, which is in character, 
while physical misfortunes may or may not 
accompany this. And more: Seeing the 
failure of the outward that 
they have been told to expect, they come to 
believe that other consequences, if there are 
any, may also be dodged. 

Instead of threatenings of specific events, 
not necessarily consequences of actions, 
they ought to be shown, always in simple 
ways, the inevitableness of law. ‘That a 
ball thrown from the hand, however high 
into the air, always comes back to earth, is 
an illustration that one’s deeds return to 
himself, and always in a sense as they were 
sent out, though in the descent they may hit 
him hard. 

There are only as many ways in which to 
teach children to look at things logically, 
and to judge for themselves there are ob- 
jects and events by which to illustrate laws. 
And the consciousness of being under the 
inexorable laws of the 
awakener of that obedience to them which 
is the despair of anarchy. 


1 


consequences 


. ; ° 
the universe 1S 


> 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ 
ING UNION. 


READ- 


THE teacher of youth is set to that calling 


for a double purpose: the one for the 
inculcation of the principles and methods 
of a progressive mental and moral growth, 
co-extensive with life. The other and 
equally important, that of illustrating in his 
own life and thought the doctrines he 
teaches TheChautauqua Teachers’ Reading 
Union has been organized to assist teachers 
to attain a higher rank in their profession, 
and to be more fully equipped for the most 
successful work, for these reasons: 

1. Teaching, as a ess] from its 
dignity and influence, calls for the exercise 
of the healthiest and maturest powers of the 
human being. Like produces like in spirit- 
ual as well as in physical generations. 
Hence, the teacher’s powers should be well 
balanced, well developed, and vigorous, to 
be most effective. Healthy teaching power 
impresses and stimulates. Arrested growth 
depresses and represses its possessor, and its 
environments. 

2. But the highest power implies com- 
mand of the largest resources and as the 
richest ores are found in the bed-rock, so 
the most valuable acquisitions of study are 
not in the most apparent but in the most 


profession, 
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occult of sciences, namely, Philosophy. 
Hence the teacher must, with all his get- 
ting, get understanding. 

3. The expenditures of force in teaching 
are consistent and severe, and demand con- 
tinuous re-enforcement. 

4. These expenditures are the most satis- 
factory to one’s self, and the most effective, 
when called forth in answer to a felt want, 
and on the line of a true philosophic 
development. 

The C. T. R. U. therefore proceeds on 
these principles: 

a. Man, the teacher, a self-educable being. 

4. Self-knowledge, end of all knowledge. 

¢. Healthy progress, slow but sure. 

a@. The world, his school-room. 

e. Nature, man, history, spirit, these are 
his teachers. 

J. Life, the school-term, no vacations, 

g. All knowledge, his servants. 

A. Himself a debtor to all men in its use. 

i. The rewards in using, not in possessing. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union 
is an extension of the scheme of the C. L. 
S. C., adapted to the day-school teacher, 
and applied to his work. Dr. Harris says 
of it: 

I believe heartily that the time is just at this 
moment ripe for you to extend your department 


of secular education of teachers over the coun- | 


try. With your facilities for giving diplomas 
for work done, and for keeping up professional 
reading by your ingenious device of “ Seals,” 
your movement will co-operate with all the 
State movements, and offer special advantages 
to every individual teacher ambitious to elevate 
himself in his profession. Iam heart and soul 
in favor of your movement. 

Equally cordial endorsements came from 
Gen. Eaton, late Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. E. E. White, Hon. J. W. Dickin- 
son, Dr. J. W. Stearns, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, Prof. W. H. Payne, Miss Clara Con- 
way, Dr. D. B. Hager, and many others of 
national reputation. 

COURSE OF READING: SUBJECTS. 

The regular full course of reading extends 
over three years, and embraces nine leading 
subjects or departments. 
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The time allowed | 


will enable the great body of active teachers | 


and others professionally occupied to do the 
work assigned in the most satisfactory way, 
while those who have more time may com- 
plete the work in a shorter period. 

The following important and necessary 
subjects will be embraced in the regular 
three years’ course : 

1. ** Principles of Education.”’ 

2. ‘* Methods of Teaching.’’ 
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3. “Biography and History of Educa- 


‘“€ School Economics.’’ 

‘* Kindergarten and Primary Work.”’ 
‘* Psychology.”’ 

‘* General History.’’ 

** Political Economy.”’ 

9. ** School Supervision.”’ 

Three subjects are assigned for each year’s 
reading, with the most approved text-books 
and supplementary helps, furnished to mem- 
bers of C. T. R. U. at greatly reduced 
prices. 

SUBJECTS FOR FIRST YEAR’S COURSE. 

Class of 1886-9. 
Principles of Education. One book. 
Methods of Teaching. One book. 
General Culture. One book. 

. Socratic League Leaflets, on Practical 
Topics for Teachers, will be furnished the 
members from time to time without added 
cost. 

A certificate of the C. T. R. U., Signed 
by the Chancellor and the Presidents, will 
be given to each student who shall fill out 
the required memoranda relating to the 
first year’s reading. ‘This certificate will 
become a diploma by the addition of two 
Socratic League Seals, which will be given 
for the completion of the second and third 
years’ readings. 

Members taking written examinations on 
the several courses will receive special 
recognition by affixing the Gold Seals of 
the Chautauqua University. 

The year’s work may begin at any time. 
The annual fee of the C. T. R. U. is fifty 
cents, to be paid on application for member- 
ship to Miss Kate F. Kimball, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. A certificate of membership 
will be returned on receipt of the annual fee. 


THE SOCRATIC LEAGUE. 


Members of the C. T. R. U. are also 
entitled to the privileges of the Socratic 
League, a social and professional organiza- 
tion ; local meetings of which will be held 
as often as the membership may determine, 
and annual meetings will be held in connec- 
tion with the assemblies of the Chautauqua 
University. At the branch meetings of the 
Socratic League, the members may meet for 


| social purposes, for discussions, and for all 


purposes looking to personal or professional 
advancement. Such officers should be 


| elected as will secure the efficient work of 


the branch league, and the name of the 
league will be at the option of the members. 
It is recommended that at least four meet- 
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ings be held each year, and one each month 
if convenient. 

Socratic League Leaflets will be prepared 
by distinguished writers, and sent to all 
members gratuitously. The following are 
the topics for Socratic League Leaflets for 
1886-87: 1. The teacher preparing for 
school ; 2. The teacher in school; 3. The 
teacher in society; 4. The teacher as a 
reader; 5. The teacher and overwork ; and 
6. The teacher on vacation. 

The Faculty and Reading Council are as 
follows: Rev. John H. Vincent, Chancellor ; 
Thomas W. Bicknell, President ; Hon. John 
Eaton, J. H. Hoose, Hon. John W. Dick- 
inson, Hon. W. T. Harris, Rose E. Cleve- 
land, Daniel B. Hagar, Prof. S. S. Parr, J. 
W. Stearns, Gen. Thos. J. Morgan, E. J. 
James, Rev. Edw. Everett Hale, F. Louis 
Soldan, G. Stanley Hall, Clara Conway, N. 
A. Calkins, James McAlister, Hon. H. M. 
Skinner, Hon. E. E. White, John Baldwin, 
W. N. Hailman, Julia E. Buckley and 
Hon. John Hancock. 

Our readers who are desirous of knowing 
more of this important movement will do 
well to address President Bicknell at Boston, 
or Miss Kimball, at Plainfield, New Jersey, 
for the C. T. R. U. Bulletins, and such 
other information as may be desired. 


POWER TO READ. 


F we mean by these words power to utter 


the vocal sounds corresponding to a 
series of printed or written symbols at sight 
of the symbols, our teaching of reading must 
be considered fairly successful. If we in- 
clude also the power to give appropriate ex- 
pression to narrative and descriptive pas- 
sages, the same may be said. But even 
with these admissions there is room for the 
question, ‘‘ Are we successful in giving the 
power to read ?’’ Such an occurrence as 
this may give rise to the question: An in- 
telligent man wishes to put together a simple 
machine from a printed description which 
he holds in his hands. He reads the de- 
scription twice carefully, and then addresses 
himself to his task. But the parts will not 
go together. He resumes the paper, deter- 
mined to follow the directions in detail, one 
by one. Still he finds trouble—a perversity 
in inanimate things. ‘‘ Is it true that I can- 
not read that "paper,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ or is 
there something wrong with these parts ?”’ 
At length they slip into place in a way as 
unaccountable as their former obstinacy. 
He reads the paper and examines the result. 
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‘¢ Why !”’ he remarks, “ that is just what the 
paper tells me to do! what a fool I was!” 
How ought he to answer the question as to 
his ability to read ? 

A distinguished professor of science re- 
marked the other day: ‘‘ The great trouble 
with college boys is that they do not know 
how to read. If they could only be taught 
to read before they come to me I could doa 
great deal more for them; but they don’t 
know how when they come to me, and they 
don’t know how, some of them, when they 
leave me ; for I have not time enough to 
teach them. I give a boy a book contain- 
ing detailed directions how to perform an 
experiment, and send him into the labora- 
tory with it to work. If he simply follows 
the directions he cannot go amiss. After a 
little time I go around to see how he is get- 
ting on, and find that he has made a mess 
of it. The boy don’t know how to read.’’ 
Is the charge justifiable? We may go far- 
ther, and ask whether these cases are excep- 
tional? As a matter of fact do they re- 
present the usual result of our teaching ? 

Assuming that they do, it is not difficult 
to designate the nature of the failure. Read- 
ing consists in translating symbols appeal- 
ing to the eye into corresponding sound 
symbols, which again ought to call up defi- 
nite ideas. In the cases cited these symbols 
are the names of material things and of their 
relations. If the whole process is complete, 
the imagination will picture these parts and 
their relations, and the picture will be accur- 
ate in details, because a rightly trained mind 
will not rest until every symbol has its cor- 
responding definite image. Thus working 
constructively, the imagination ought to 
build as the reader progresses, so that at the 
conclusion of the reading he should say, “I 
see it.’ This requires considerable imagi- 
native power. The details are not only to 
be clearly grasped or imaged, but held 
and combined, so as to be seen in their re- 
lations. it is manifest that in these cases 
there is a complete break-down in the ef- 
fort todo this. ‘The imagination has not 
been skillfully trained. It is not strong 
enough. It does not respond to the verbal 
symbols, and the process breaks down in its 
last and most vital stage. 

But this is not the whole of the difficulty. 
In these cases the persons abandon the ef- 
fort to see the thing as a whole, and resort 
to the objects to help them out. They have 
only to do one thing at a time precisely as 
they are directed ; and they fail in this. It 
is evident that they do not take in the de- 
tails distinctly. The language is definite, 
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but their ideas are vague and confused. 
They are capable of uttering to themselves 
words which say one thing, and which mean 
quite another thing. They are somewhat in 
the condition of Sir Hudibras : 
His notions titted thing 
That which was which 


s so well 


he could not tell 


Thus we arrive at the fundamental diffi- 
culty, and find it to be essentially what 
Rousseau points out in his tirade against 
books: ‘‘ Zhe abuse of reading ts destruc- 
tive of knowledge. Imagining ourselves to 
know everything we read, we conceive it un- 
necessary to learn it by other means. ‘Too 
much re ading, however, only to make 
us presumptuous blockheads,’’ ‘This will at 
once suggest that the loose habits of which 
we are complaining are the results of gen- 
eral reading and reading for amusement, in 
which the reader is content to take what he 
gets easily and without effort, and to let 
other words float through his mind without 
caring whether they suggest definite ideas or 
not. Enough is seized to keep up interest, 
and the matter is not worth laborious atten- 
tion to details. In 


one learns to 

read rapidly, and in a increases his 
knowledge and his vocabulary. 

Now, the school 


serves 


this way 
way 


1 


exercises in the higher 


grades ought to supplement this loose ‘and 


hap-hazard learning, by furnishing the kind 


of training which this cannot give. One of 


their chief ends should be to form critical 
habits, to make every word significant, to 
call into full play the imagination and the 
understanding. We are not now thinking 
of that distinctively literary training upon 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold sets so great 
store ; that appreciation of the artistic ele- 
ment in literature, which purifies the taste 
and refines the nature. ‘This too is impor- 
tant to develop in the advanced reading 
class. But the more elementary work is 
the more indispensable, and this consists in 
teaching pupils to get out of books what is 
in them. When they have learned that, 
books will be to them, as they ought to be, 
interpreters of things. They will at least 
have the power—and they ought to have the 
habit also—of interpreting exactly what 
they read, not missing any part of it and 
not misinterpreting any part. Almost any 
school-room will furnish to an observant 
teacher evidence how difficult a task and 
how rare an attainment this is. 
the trouble which pupils experience in stat- 
ing problems in algebra or arithmetic arises 
out of their inability to read, and a good 
book of problems is therefore an excellent 
instrument for developing this power. 
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The shortcomings and errors of recita- 
tions are often attributed to the defect of 
memory or weakness of understanding, when 
in fact they are due to the pupils’ inability 
to read; and it would be a great service if 
teachers would point this out, and thus not 
merely correct the special error but the 
mental habit which caused it. Put pupils 
to drawing definite forms from written or 
printed descriptions, and observe what effort 
it costs them to translate the sentences which 
they read into visible forms. let them 
read such a description as carefully as they 
wish, and then from memory direct others 
how to draw the figure. Clearly, then, we 
need more training in reading criti ally , read- 
ing whose aim shall be to get exat tly what 
1S ania and to get every detail of it exactly. 
We are falsely asssuming that because people 
read easily, and use the words they meet, 
therefore they know what these words mean. 
When they read words accurately descrip- 
tive of things, and then bring their notions 
to the test of the things, how often do we find 


hem indefinite or erroneous. Intelligence. 


> 
DUMB-BELLS 


BATES. 

has been very much talk of late 
gainst classical education, and aclamor 
called the ‘‘ practical,’’ the 
education. The sentiment 
1s to prevail quite widely, that the study 

»f Latin and Greek and the higher Mathe- 
metics is to a large extent ornamental and 


? 


lat 1S 


,? 
USsINess 


not in the popular sense ‘‘ useful. 
What education z7s—its scope and aim and 
purpose—is being rapidly lost sight of, 1 
the hurry and bustle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It has ceased to be education—in the 
sense of drawing out, sharpening and culti- 
vating the faculties of the mind ; and it might 
now be more properly termed Induction, 
is conceived of as a drawing in pro- 
cess, solely for the pupose of pouring upon 
the mind an ocean of ideas and facts. ‘The 
child learns his A B C’s—that fac? is made 
sure of; he masters the art of reading, 
another fac¢ laid hold upon; he learns the 
multiplication table, conquers Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Physics, Geometry perhaps—more 
‘facts, useful facts,’’ and the practical world 
smiles its approval. But he proposes to 
study Latin and Greek—and how that prac- 
tical world frowns upon him! ‘‘ Here,’’ it 
says, ‘‘the useful ends; there are no useful 
facts in Latin and Greek, so here I would 


for it 
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have you stop.’’ The modern system of 77- 
duction is completed. 

Where is the fallacy? Inthis: Zhe mind 
ts not only a vessel, but a muscle; tt needs not 
only to be filled, but to be strengthened. 

What would you say of the man who 
wanted to strengthen his body, but refused 
to use dumb-bells, on the ground that the 
exercise in itself was not a * practical ’’ one 
—because in the future perhaps he might 
not be able to earn a living by the mere act 
of swinging dumb-bells? Yet such an one 
would be not a whit more foolish than the 
advocate of the so-called practical education. 

The function of the muscles is to lift, and 
he who would develop them must practice 
and cultivate the art of lifting; the func- 
tions of the mind are to weigh, to judge, to 
compare, think; and if we would culti- 
vate it, we must practice and cultivate these 
faculties by the most suitable methods. 

Having advanced one step in the argu- 
ment; having met the erroneous idea that 
education is entirely a filling process, some- 
what akin water into a bowl, 
we are confront yy the ‘* practical’? man 
with the query: ‘* Can not our children, 
then, study something that will both fill the 
mind in if as a vessel, and 
strengthen it in its capacity as a muscle ?”’ 
We answer, Certainly—and nothing can 
fulfil both conditions more completely, than 
does the study of the classics. By them we 
acquire an intelligent knowledge of our 
mother-tongue, whose words in the light of 
their origin, forthwith become mines of 
thought. They bring within reach, more- 
ever, the acute thought of the ancients, 
who, though they knew not that the world 
is round, oftentimes far outshone, in mental 
power, the man of phonographs and tele- 
phones. And where can be found such ex- 
ercise for every faculty of the mind, as in 
the study of Latin and Greek! ‘There are 
subtle discriminations to be made in the 
meaning of wordsand particles—dumb-bells 
for the faculty of judgment; there are 
shades of meaning expressed by fine distinc- 
tions—dumb-bells for the faculty of compari- 
son ; there is practice in logical analysis and 
beauty of form and expression, that will be 
sought for elsewhere in vain. 

The tendency of the age is to run ’cross 
lots to everything. If one would become 
a piano-player now-a-days, he must needs 
cut ‘‘across lots,’’ and be able to play se- 
lections from Mozart within a month or 
two, or he is not satisfied. And yet musi- 
cians tell us that the fingers must practice 
for years upon scales and technique before 
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And so, if 


one can become a good pianist. 
hol he would 


one would become a scholar, if he 
train himself to think rapidly and well, it 
cannot be done within a week or ten days, 
would 
must have its 
IS practice must 
rent 
ry 


as some of our ‘‘ Business C¢ 
have us believe. The mind 
technique—long and assidui 
be given to each of the diffe 

Everybody is in a | 
Down brakes! Down 
sake! What we coming | 
hurry mac! 
ourmessages, 
speed must be limited : 
growth of a plant, the growth oi 
the growth of the hun 

Let the r 
the mind is not only a ves 
that its growth is governed by the 
laws which gov he growth of sinew, 
we shall have 
the Classics. 

What do we live for, any way s it 
merely to get money ? us make 
of ourselves money-getting machines ; let 
like Dickens’ Gradgrind, 


”? 


jlacts, anda see to lit 


LiC> > 


lies. 

days. 
ior goodness 
? We may 
carry 
ings whose 


lacu 


how-a 


are 
linery and make lightning 

but there are some t 
among the e are the 
a body, 


] 
i 


ind 
remember that 
muse le ; 


in vn 
** practic man 
same 
and 


at 


us, 

our children 
nothing but ‘ that 
every fact is stamped with tl lar sign. 
Are we living for pl you 
will have it so; greatest 
pleasure, every ; to be 
found in work, and 1é 0 ire is 
in mental work. 

We live to think ; 
and develop our minds not to become mere, 
money-getters but thinkers—mental work- 
ers, in the great { tence. 
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BY 

N a late number of 7 
| published an 
title, in which it is said that familiarity 
with what is called converation, 
with writers in popular papers, maga- 
zines, and even ks in the 
English language, is not sufficient for the 
teaching of correct language, as there is but 
little in conversation, but little in popular 
books and papers, or even standard works 
in the English language, that does not pre- 
sent violations of the standard rules of Eng- 
lish Grammar. Respecting this article, ] 
received a few questions, to which I have 
replied. The reading of an _ excellent 
article in the November number, taken from 
the Ohio Lducational , entitled 
‘* The Study of Words,’’ has induced me to 
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offer these questions and answers for publi- 
cation, together with some additions relat- 
ing to the article from Ohio. 

1. Will E. L. please mention a few examples 
of his ‘“‘ hundreds of errors in good society ?”’ 

1. They can be readily mentioned, if Zhe 
Fournai will publish them. 

2. Of what use is the study of the rules of 
grammar, when those who know them habitu- 
ally violate them ? 

2. A knowledge of the rules of grammar, 
althcugh it does not preventa violation of them, 
teaches us to know what is right and what is 
wrong. And surely, we cannot obtain this 
knowledge from incorrect writers and speakers, 
although they may be the standard writers of 
the age. Writers on education, and even upon 
English Grammar, often violate its standard 
rules. I lately heard a distinguished speaker 
use this expression, ‘‘ The invitation is given to 
all,—to you, and /, and all mankind.”’ 

3. How can a “book of the purest English,” 
contain incorrect language ? 

3. It is said that the translation of the Bible, 
known as King James’ translation, contains 

roportionately fewer errors than any other 
book in the English language; and the very 
few errors which we now find in it, consist 
mostly of words and phrases then sanctioned 
by grammarians and the usage of the age. 

** Reading,’’ says the Ohio article, ‘‘ is 
the great substitute for that generous word- 
culture, resulting from constant intercourse 
with educated people.’’ Ah, there’s the 
rub. It is among educated people that we 
find much of the kind of language of which 
we complain. 

‘* A child should learn to use a diction- 
ary,’’ says the writer. (He recommends 
Webster’s.) If the child look there, he will 
find the phrase, ‘‘ Over one’s signature’’ 
emphatically condemned as a ‘‘common 
blunder.’’? And yet, educated men in this 
country, generally use this absurd corrup- 
tion, instead of the word wader, which 
Webster says is the correct word. Why, it 
is in this very class of fashionable society, 
that we hear such stilted language as sf/en- 
did oysters for good, very good, or excellent ; 
magnificent coffee, elegant soup, and many 
other magnificent adjectives with no mean- 
ing whatever as they are applied. If the 
pupil consult his dictionary, he will find 
that these words thus used, are as grossly 
misapplied as is the adjective in ious cat- 
Jish. 

The article we are criticising is good; 
but we could not let it pass without direct- 
ing attention to this unsafe reliance upon 
the conversation and writings of even 
learned men, instead of referring to a stan- 
dard dictionary and a standard text-book 
upon English Grammar. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE AT 
WRIGHTVILLE. 


BY MRS. M. H. FIELD. 


Y the middle of December the Circle had 
| caught up with the rest of the Chautau- 
qua world, and had that brisk and confident 
air which people always have who are abreast 
of the times. The meeting devoted to Amer- 
ican literature had been far the most bril- 
liant and successful of all the meetings yet 
held. It was a subject about which every- 
body had a little knowledge and a great deal 
of interest. The sketches of Longfellow, 
Bryant, Whittier and Lowell were so fine. 
Miss Thurston’s essay upon early American 
literature was so graphic and well illustrated, 
and Mrs. Fiske’s paper upon Emerson so 
admirable, that the critical Mr. Fiske got 
upon his feet and congratulated the Circle 
upon its literary ability, and Mrs. Chapman 
moved that the Circle keep the Chautauqua 
memorial days by giving public entertain- 
ments when these articles could be ampli- 
fied and reproduced. This was unanimously 
carried and a ‘‘ Bryant Day’’ was arranged 
for the latter part of December, since the 
third had already passed. And now a 
Chautauqua ‘‘ boom’’ set in. Everybody 
in Wrightville heard of the Circle and its 
wonderful doings. The weekly ‘‘ Wright- 
ville Palladium’’ had a column in its 
local department, with display headings, 
and much lavish rhetoric, about ‘‘ our”’ 
Chautauqua Circle, which it was averred was 
patronized by all the literati of the town. 

No parlor but Mrs. Fiske’s would hold 
the ever-growing Circle, so it was decided 
to meet in the school-house. Old people 
and young people flocked to the meetings, 
and Mrs. Fiske was kept busy sending off 
applications. Some joined from genuine 
desire ‘‘to improve their minds,’’ as the 
good old phrase expressed it. Others with 
a vague idea that it was a new-fangled mode 
of becoming learned without much effort. 
Others, still, because it was quite the style. 
The young President would have been quite 
overwhelmed by the responsibility if she had 
not had such excellent helpers. Mrs. Fiske 
was like a sister to her and came to 
the rescue with a plan that each new book 
should be taught by a new leader, to which 
the Circle gave a reluctant consent. But 
when Dr. Hall consented to take the Circle 
through the next book—*‘‘ Lessons in Vege- 
table Biology’’—it was recognized directly 
that there would be no falling off in the 
method of teaching. It was right in his 
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line of work. He had a microscope of rare 
excellence, and was an enthusiastic micros- 
copist. He could use the blackboard well 
also, and as the class watched his quick 
crayon work, or looked through his micro- 
scope at his carefully-prepared specimens 
illustrative of their subject of study, there 
was no lack of interest and appreciation. 
Miss Thurston had secretly dreaded this book 
more than any other in the course, know- 
ing very little of it herself and fearing that 
others would find it hopelessly difficult and 
dull, but all her fears vanished before Dr. 
Hall’s first clear, scholarly presentation of 
the subject. More than one young woman 
was seen during the month of December 
peering into wayside pools in search of infu- 
soria which would surely have been quite 
disgusting to her save for her new interest 
in biology as developed by the young Pro- 
fessor. It was truly wonderful how well 
those lessons in biology were learned, and 
how the scientific mania spread among the 
fair daughters of Wrightville. 

If Dr. Hall was an inspiration to the 
Circle in December, Mr. Chapman was 


ready to be no less helpful and suggestive 
in January when they took hold of the un- 
rivaled book, ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Plan 
It was the first religious 


of Salvation.’’ 
book which they had studied together and 
many came to it with far from the right 
spirit ; for, strange as it may seem, the sub- 
ject which should be of supreme interest is 
the one least thought of, least understood 
and least appreciated. There was a percep- 
tible falling of in the attendance of the 
Circle. The irregular members disappeared 
entirely, and of the regular members there 
was quite a conspicuous failure to appear on 
the first evening. The young men staid 
away, except two or three, yet Mr. Chap- 
man had planned the work well. ‘Topics 
had been carefully distributed to call out 
individual thought, and the teacher’s own 
preparation had been most thorough; yet 
only a few really grasped the fine, strong, 
logical reasoning of the book embodied in 
language always worthy of the theme—the 
most masterly religious argument since the 
days of Bishop Butler and his immortal 
analogy. 

Everything had hitherto gone prosper- 
ously with the Circle. They had celebrated 
Bryant’s day and Milton’s day with great 
enthusiasm. The timid members had grown 
quite courageous, and several had really sur- 
prised Miss Thurston and themselves with 
their capabilities. The inusical talent of the 
Circle had multiplied with its growth, and not 
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only the Chautauqua songs were rendered 
with spirit and precision, but every meeting 
was enlivened by some pleasant solo or quar- 
tette for which the little organ in the school- 
house furnished a passable instrumental ac- 
companiment. There were two or three 
ladies who read or recited well, and Miss 
Thurston had brought in also some of her 
elder pupils for special recitations. She 
had herself taken charge of the evening de- 
voted to readings in ‘‘ The Chautauquan ’’ 
and had succeeded in keeping up a lively 
interest in that admirable magazine. The 
Christmas holidays had occasioned only a 
brief intermission in the Circle’s meetings, 
and all had expressed their readiness to 
begin again promptly on the first Friday 
evening in January. Winter rains had been 
bravely met ; dust and mud had been alike 
ignored. Lone women had lighted their 
lanterns on the darkest nights and boldly 
trudged along the black country roads to at- 
tend their beloved Chautauqua, until the 
dauntlessness of ‘‘ Chautauqua women’’ had 
become a proverb. ‘Traveling shows and 
peripatetic lecturers or musicians had learned 
not to come to Wrightville hoping to get 
an audience on Friday nights, and even the 
irrepressible young folks had their parties 
and candy-pulls some otherevening. Noth- 
ing had failed of all Miss Thurston’s plans 
until now there was this ominous decline. 

Poor Kate carried rather a sad and heavy 
heart up into her little room after the first 
meeting in January. Her school work had 
been hard all the fall, although only on ac- 
count of numbers and variety of ages, but 
the Chautanqua Circle had been a delight- 
ful change and rest. Now, if this was going 
to drag! She sat down and thought it over 
in her usual way. It must not be, she de- 
cided, if for no other reason than because 
the good minister’s feelings should not be 
hurt, but chiefest of all because the very 
members of the Circle who needed to know 
more of the Bible and its claims were those 
who were now absenting themselves. A plan 
seemed to suggest itself to her, for she soon 
laid her tired head upon her pillow and 
went peacefully to sleep. 

The next day was Saturday, and the gen- 
tle California rain was descending with a 
quiet persistence that was highly pleasing to 
agriculturists, but Kate Thurston never let a 
California rain interfere with her plans. 
She was born in Maine! Equipped with 
gossamer water-proof, rubbers and umbrella, 
she sallied forth directly after breakfast, and 
went to her friend Mrs. Fiske. 

‘* Why, Katie, what in the world brings 
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you out this morning?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Fiske, as she ran to the door and greeted 
her friend. 

**O, just ‘She-talks-away,’ as little Tom 
Towner calls it,’’ answered Katie, as she 
shed her dripping wraps in the porch. 

Mrs. Fiske was as hoarse as a raven and 
made haste to explain that she had not been 
out herself the evening before because she was 
fighting, with aconite and belladonna, the 
prevailing influenza. Kate sat down in a 
luxurious sleepy-hollow chair by the cosy 
fireside and told her troubles first, then her 
conclusion. ‘*We women must ‘make an 
effort’ like the renowned Mrs. Chick. We 
can get these young men to come if we go 
to them personally. I'll take care of certain 
ones, and I have in my mind just the right 
girls to look after certain others ; but, dear 
Mrs. Fiske, you must see Dr. Hall,’’ and 
the bright color ran up over her face as 
she went earnestly on. ‘‘I have been so 
sorry to find in the last month that while he 
studies nature with such infinite pleasure, he 
does not seem to go beyond nature.”’ 

‘«T’m not so sure that I’m the right one,’ 
said Mrs. Fiske, ‘‘and you see I’m a pris- 
oner, but I’ll promise to do the best I can. 
You are an irresistible girl,’’ she added, as 
Kate rose to go; ‘‘ but don’t stay out in the 
rain any longer. Go home, my dear, and 
let Providence take care of things.’’ 

But Kate had a way of helping Providence. 
Her next stopping place was at Col. Dob- 
son’s, whom she found at home and in his 
most patronizing mood. He had fallen out 
of the way of attending pe Circle, much as 
he liked to lead a popular movement, be- 
cause some of the young men who joined 
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the class in November had an unpleasant | 


way of calling him out on questions of 
which he was profoundly ignorant, just to 
hear him stammer and see him grow red in 
the face ; but now he felt immensely flattered 
to have Miss Thurston coming after him as 
if he was such a consequential person that 
he couldn’t be spared, and he promised her, 
with strong emphasis, that he would be 
there after this, and he would look up cer- 
tain others and bring them also. Mrs. 
Dobson was an invalid and a sort of over- 
shadowed individual, for whom Kate had a 
great sympathy, so she made her call quite a 
long one on this account. Then she pur- 
sued her way to Mrs. Chapman’s, and bright- 
ened the minister and his wife with her 
honest praise of their helpfulness in the 
Circle. ‘Do not think of being discour- 
aged,’’ she urged, ‘‘it is nothing but the 
seriousness of the subject which has driven 
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away some of our friends. I am sure we 
can win them back.’’ 

‘*You know Dr. Hall has no religious 
faith,’’ Mr. Chapman said, ‘‘and his influ- 
ence is great. Wecan hardly expect him 
to come, and that will deter others.’’ 

‘It is a great pity,’’ she said, regretfully, 
‘*but, of course, I cannot speak to him— 
probably no one here could have much in- 
fluence with him.’’ 

She did not see the glance exchanged be- 
tween the minister and his wife, so her 
blushes were spared. Her next calling 
place was at Towner’s, and here she found 
cordial allies. Flora and Lizzie Towner 
were good girls, not overstocked with talent 
or learning, but pretty enough to be charm- 
ing, and with right ideas in all essential 
things. They were general favorites in 
Wrightville, so when they promised Miss 
Thurston that they would see to their cousin, 
who was one of the delinquents, and to a 
certain other young man who it was well 
known was Miss Flora’s humble servant, she 
knew that those young men would appear 
at the next Circle. 

It was nearly noon now, and our heroine 
turned her steps homeward. She had not 
gone far when a quick firm step came up 
behind her, and a pleasant manly voice bade 
her good morning in a way that sounded 
very cheery, adding, ‘‘Can’t we make one 
umbrella do fortwo? I’m going on beyond 
Mrs. Brooks’ house a little way.’’ 

So almost before Kate knew it she was 
walking beside Dr. Hall, relieved of her 
umbrella, and with nothing to do but pick 
her way along the sloppy sidewalk and think 
how she could say to him what was upper- 
most in her heart. She had been helping 
Providence this morning, now Providence 
was evidently helping her. She listened for 
a few moments to his light, easy comments 
on California weather and Wrightville side- 
walks, and joined in a merry laugh at their 
unavailing efforts to keep side by side. 
Then she made a brave venture: 

‘** You were not at our Circle last night ?’’ 

‘*No, I’m full of other work just now.’’ 

‘‘Ah, that was the reason, was it?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘I feared you did not feel so much 
interest in our subject.’’ 

**Well, I don’t,’’ he answered frankly ; 
‘*T like to study things I can see and know. 
About these religious matters I confess I’m 
an agnostic.’’ 

‘**You have, of course, given them a great 
deal of thought before abandoning them,”’ 
she said, quietly, as if this were a foregone 
conclusion. 
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** Well—no’’— he confessed. 

She let him make his own inferences, and 
after a little silence talked of other things; 
but as they parted at Mrs. Brooks’ door she 
said, very earnestly, ‘‘I hope you will read 
this little book which our Circle is taking 
up. It is no common book, I assure you.’’ 

‘*T will certainly read whatever you re- 
commend,’’ he answered, gallantly. 

The rain curled her hair in soft, moist 
ringlets about her forehead. Her eyes were 
clear and honest. All the lines of her face 
told of refined thought and womanly sweet- 
ness. Her ckeeks, flushed with her walk 
and with the excitement of this little en- 
counter, were just the color of the hermosa 
roses which hung in rich clusters over her 
head, and Dr. Hall’s words were no empty 
compliment. In the depths of his heart he 
thought, ‘‘ Here is a woman worth pleasing,’’ 
and he went that very afternoon into their 
one little book-store and bought ‘‘The 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.’’ 
When the clock in his office struck twelve 
that night, he was still diligently reading it. 

Pacific School Journal. 


VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


NECESSITY OF A WORK ON SCHOOL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


BY SUPT. R. K. BUEHRLE. 


HE Department ot Public Instruction is 
charged with interests of vital import- 
ance to the Commonwealth, and it is there- 
fore but natural that its report should re- 


ceive the most careful attention. The sta- 
tistics published often astonish those not 
conversant with the great magnitude of the 
work of public education in the State. 

Thus we find that the value of the school 
property is reported as amounting to $35,- 
371,849, of which Philadelphia alone claims 
$7,589,003, or over one-fifth, and Alle- 
gheny county, including the cities of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny $4,724,807, or over 
one-eighth. Of the remaining counties, the 
ten at the head of the list report as follows : 
Lancaster, $1,112,194 ; Schuylkill, $1,064,- 
049; Luzerne, $947,304; Berks, $896,055 ; 
Lehigh, $848,914; Dauphin, $830,766; 
Montgomery, $771,053; Northampton, 
$752,993; Erie, $714,347; Lackawanna, 
$690,517, being a total value of $8,628,192 
or more than one-third of that of the whole 
State excluding Philadelphia and Allegheny ; 
or in other words, these ten counties con- 
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tain school property worth more than one- 
half of the remaining counties in the State, 
always excepting the two above mentioned. 

In population these counties rank as fol- 
lows: Lancaster, 136,596; Luzerne, 132,- 
310; Schuylkill, 129,616; Berks, 122,146; 
Montgomery, 94,731 ; Lackawanna, 88,971 ; 
Erie, 74,345; Dauphin, 72,364; North- 
ampton, 69,987; Lehigh, 65,851; total, 
986,917. It will thus be seen that they 
contain less than one-fourth of the entire 
number of people in the State, and exclud- 
ing Philadelphia and Allegheny, as before, 
less than one-third. Some of them also 
take much higher rank in the value of school 
property than in population. ‘This is nota- 
bly the case with regard to Lehigh. Among 
counties whose population is greater than 
the lowest of those given above, but whose 
school property is valued less, it is asurprise to 
find York with 86,481 ; Westmoreland, with 
77,349; Chester, with 76,402; and Craw- 
ford, with 68,112. In the assessed valua- 
tion of real estate, the ten counties men- 
tioned above rank as follows: Lancaster, 
$81,021,210; Montgomery, $56,002,238; 
Berks, $51,985,402; Northampton, $35,887,- 
120; Erie, $29,593,541 ; Lehigh, $27,488,- 
792; Schuylkill, $24,924,290; Dauphin, 
$14,894,836; Luzerne, $12,966,108 ; Lack- 
awanna, $0,341,089; total, $344,104,626, 
or almost one-third of the valuation of the 
State excluding Philadelphia and Allegheny. 

Judged from the standpoint of material 
wealth, the following counties do not ap- 
pear to advantage as regards the money in- 
vested in school property: Chester, $45,- 
040,725; York, $36,110,227; Delaware, 
$29,082,821; Westmoreland, $20,896,398 ; 
Mercer, $20,461,723; Crawford, $17,206,- 
521. Indeed, comparing the three items of 
value of school property, population and 
material wealth, the eastern Pennsylvania 
German counties are undoubtedly ahead, 
and the south-eastern tier of counties, Bucks, 
Delaware and Chester, must do better or 
cease to be regarded as the leading counties 
in educational advantages. 

But what should be especially emphasized 
at this time is the propriety on the part of 
the State of making some effort to secure 
the greatest returns for these large expendi- 
tures. It is now thirty-one years stnce the 
State directed the preparation of a book on 
School Architecture and made the necessary 
appropriation for it. A copy of that book 
it is now difficult if not almost impossible to 
procure, and even if the supply were abun- 
dant, it is scarcely necessary to say that the 
age looks for buildings and furniture far dif- 
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ferent from those then deemed good enough. 
However, all the reasons valid then for the 
preparation of such a work, and its free dis- 
tribution to every School District, are vastly 
more cogent now. ‘Then the annual expen- 
ditures for school-houses were $266,198, 
now they are $1,757,437, Or a/most seven 
times as great. As is well known, the 
Department has again and again called at- 
tention to this matter, and is anxiously, al- 
most impatiently waiting to have the Legis- 
lature make the necessary appropriation, 
which, in view of the great interests involved, 
will, it is hoped, be delayed no longer. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING PHYSI- 
OLOGY AND HYGIENE.* 


BY GEO. G. GROFF, M. D. 


schools in Pennsylvania, instruction be 
given in the elements of Physiology and 
Hygiene. I think, fellow teachers, that it 
is a wise law, and one which should have 
been passed many years earlier than it was. 
There can be no doubt but that if teachers 
earnestly and intelligently do their duty, 
much good will result to the pupils from this 
instruction. The benefit will arise from the 
lessening of preventable disease and sickness, 
which is now so alarmingly prevalent in all 
civilized countries, and which all sanitarians 
hold can be very much reduced by the ap- 
plication of the known means of limiting 
diseases in their origin and progress. 

Before we take up the methods of instruc- 
tion in this branch, let us for a moment 
consider ‘he preparation necessary on the part 
of the teacher. Physiology, like Botany. 
Zoélogy and Geology, is a science which 
requires a very different preparation on the 
part of the teacher, from that which is re- 
quired for the teaching of grammar, arith- 
metic, and the other branches usually taught 
in our public schools. ‘The common branches 
can be learned from books. The natural 


A NEW law requires that in all public 
4 


* A lecture delivered before the Clinton Couuty 
(Pa.) Institute, session of 1886, by G. G. Groff, M. 
D., of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pe. The fol- 
lowing outline was placed upon the blackboard : 

1. By incidental talks to pupils. 

2. Teacher reads to pupils. 

. The class read a text-book. 
(1, The ordinary oral method. 
. By Recitations,{ 2. The topical recitation. 
| 3. The written recitation. 
1. By the teacher. 
. By Lectures, < 2. By a physician or other 
skilled person. 
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sciences (commonly so called), must be 
learned by observation, guided at first, at 
least, by an intelligent teacher. Scientists are 
very generally agreed that science taught 
from text-books alone, is of very doubtful 
value. Much text-book instruction here 
is certainly of no value at all. As an illus- 
tration, in Botany plants and not books are 
to be studied. A teacher may prepare him- 
self from his books, but he would be much 
better prepared, were he to go to a good 
school, and to study under a living teacher; 
but as teachers will not do this, it must be 
urged that a competent knowledge of the 
science cannot be obtained from a single 
small text-book. Let the teacher first mas- 
ter the book adopted in his school. The 
points in it which he cannot understand, he 
should have explained by a physician or 
other competent person. When this one 
book is mastered, he should procure and 
study some standard work, as Dalton’s, or 
Flint’s, or Carpenter’s manual, getting aid 
as before from a physician. Only after such 
preparation will he be able to satisfy his 
pupils, his patrons, or himself, in teaching 
Physiology, even in the most elementary 
school, 

The subject is divided with three parts, 
viz, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
Anatomy is the science of organization, 
and covers the structure of animals, plants, 
and also of inanimate objects. Physiology is 
the science which treats of the processes of 
life, and belongs to both the vegetable and 
the anima] kingdoms. It explains, for in- 
stance, how bread and butter, cheese, and 
other foods, become flesh, hair, nails, etc. ; 
how heat is developed in the body ; and all 
similar phenomena. Hygiene explains how 
the health of the body is to be maintained. 

It is readily observed that Hygiene is 
much more important than the other 
sciences. It is far more important to us to 
know how to keep the eye, or the stomach, 
or the heart, or liver, or any other part of 
the body in health, than it is to know the 
structure of the organ, or to know how it 
carries on its processes ; in the eye, for in- 
stance, to know all about the coats, humors, 
the inverted image, etc., etc. 

Hygiene is the a//-important division of 
the subject, and with young children, almost 
the only one to which we care to pay atten- 
tion. 

1. The first method I give you, is, By in- 
cidental talks. For children under 12 to 14 
years of age, I do not wish any text-book. 
The teacher may give short talks on Hygiene, 
may name the different parts of the body, 
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locating them, and give such outlines of 
their structure as may seem_ proper. 
Hygiene must be made very prominent in 
the work. It may sometimes happen that 
parents will not purchase Physiologies, and 
so there may be no books at all in the 
school. In this case, also, the instruction 
must be given, and can be well done, by 
talks from the teacher. These may be 
given on opening the school, or just before 
closing in the evening. It is alsoa good 
plan to talk about violations of the laws of 
health which the teacher sees prevalent, as 
wet clothing, standing in cold winds, filth, 
injuries to the eyes, need of exercise, and 
other matters requiring attention. 

2. The teacher may not be able to pre- 
pare talks so frequently as he desires, in 
which case he may read from some good 
book on Physiology a few passages, and ex- 
plain the same to the pupils. In this way 
he can fulfil the law, when the pupils have 
no books. In both methods named, the 
teacher should be careful to question the 
pupils very freguently on what has been told 
them in previous exercises. Only by so do- 


ing will they be made to remember these 
matters. 
3. If the older pupils have books, a good 


method of recitation, at least the first time 
going through the book, is to have the 
pupils read the lesson, much as a reading 
lesson. As each pupil reads, he should be 
questioned to see that he understands what 
is read. The teacher must also explain all 
difficult passages. Good work can be done 
by this method, and it is especially com- 
mended to young teachers. 

4. Under recitations we offer three 
methods: First, the ordinary method of 
studying and orally reciting the text. Zhis 
ts the poorest possible method with any science, 
and yet ts probably the commonest. Teachers 
should discard it as soon as possible. When- 
ever lessons are assigned to be committed, 
the teacher must be careful to go all over 
the text, and explain passages liable to be 
misunderstood, Jefore the class study the 
lesson. 

By the topical method, I think superior 
work may be done in the sciences. My 
plan is as follows: I write on the black- 
board, or dictate to the pupils, a list of 
topics on which they are to prepare a lesson 
for the morrow. They take this list of 
topics, and, from every available source, 
get information on the points assigned. 
As an illustration, I give an outline which I 
use in the study of the skeleton. The 
teacher can modify it as he sees fit. 
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THE SKELETON. 
. Skeleton defined. 
. Kinds of among animals. 
Number of bones; varies; 
Composition of; varies. 
. Shapes of bones, surface, periosteum. 
{ General. 
| Minute. 
. Development, completed when. 
. Repair of bone. 
. Uses of bone. 
. Hygiene of the skeleton. 
. Some common diseases of skeleton. 
. Classification of bones of skeleton. 


why ? 


. Structure of bone 


— 
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The following outline for the circulation, 
will require several lessons to complete : 
THE CIRCULATION, 
Chyle: Source, character, uses. 
1. The Fluids < Blood: z “ : 
{ Lymph “ ““ “e 
Heart : Position, structure, uses. 
Arteries _ .: " 
. The Organs - Capillaries 
Veins 
| Lymphatics “ 
{ Heart’s contractile power. 
Muscular action. 
Aspiration. 
Arterial and Venous contraction. 
Capillary attraction. 
| Assimilation (and others). 
The Pulmonic Circulation. 
| The Systemic me 
The Portal 
| The Lymphatic 
; ; -apillaries of L 4 
. Changes in Fluids } In Capillaries of Lungs 
“nt. , I Body. 
during Circulation M oti 
In Liver. 


“e 


“ 


. The Forces - 


4. The Routes - 


sé 


6. Hygiene of Circulation. 
7, Common Diseases of Circulation. 


The advantages of this method are: 

1. Jt saves the teacher work. No differ- 
ence what the arrangement of the text-book, 
the teacher is not required to memorize this 
arrangement. Pupils simply master the 
topics. It is of decided advantage to the 
pupils to have the topics in a different order 
from that given in their text-books. Then 
they cannot commit and recite the text like 
parrots. 

2. Asecond advantage of the method is 
that it enables one to use a variety of text- 
books in his class. This makes the recita- 
tion more interesting and more valuable. 
Besides going to different books, pupils will 
ask parents and other persons for informa- 
tion; and thus far better results are attained 
than can be from the use of a single book. 

A third method of recitation is the written. 
Pupils should be very frequently required to 
write out their recitations. It is of advan- 
tage when the teacher is crowded for time, 
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to have one class writing while another is 
reciting orally. In crowded country schools 
this method may be extensively used with 
older pupils. 

5. Our last method is by lectures. These 
may be given either by the teacher or by 
some other competent person. ‘There is no 
doubt in the mind of the speaker that Phys- 
iology can be much better taught by lec- 
tures than by the use of text-books. But 
not all teachers can prepare themselves to 
lecture. It is the lecturer’s plan to require 
his pupils to have a text-book to read in 
connection with the lectures and to supple- 
ment them. Occasionally a lesson may be 
prepared from the book. It is for those who 
make a specialty of the science. In every 
community there are such teachers. These 
can best teach ‘¢heir specialty by lectures, 
using text-books for other branches. An 
outline of the lecture may be written on the 
board, and copied down by the pupils. 
While the teacher is talking, the pupils 
should give attention and not take notes. 
As soon as possible after the lecture, they 
should write out all they can remember of 
it, using the outline as a guide. ‘This mat- 
ter should be written in pencil or ink in a 
permanent note-book. Each day students 
should be reviewed on preceding lectures. 

In towns and cities, I think it would be 
best to have the work of teaching this sci- 
ence turned over to an intelligent physician. 
This is done in some towns in our State. 
Physicians ought to be able to do the work 
better than teachers, but, in country places, 
an occasional lecture only can be expected. 

These methods, teachers, have all been 
tried in the schoolroom. All are good. 
They are offered to you, with the hope that 
you will make use of them all. Have a 
diversity of methods in your classes. One 
stereotyped method begets listlessness and a 
poverty of results. Be a living teacher. 
Change your methods often enough to keep 
your pupils awake. 

eee 

Tuus through all life the student knows 
that he needs more knowledge, but he does 
not recognize that a thirst for knowledge, 
and a mind equipped to satisfy that thirst, 
are far more essential needs. The man of 
business is very conscious that he needs 
more capital, but 1s sometimes quite ignor- 
ant that he needs more caution. The 


mother in her family wants to have more 
obedient children and more faithful servants ; 
she knows not that the family’s real need is 
that of a wiser and more self-controlled 
mother and mistress. 
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THE ORAL METHOD. 


J. CHAPMAN, 


BY T. 


HE practice of having pupils commit 

lessons to memory and recite them orally, 
whether in the way of question and answer, 
or topically, and making no further or other 
use of what has been learned, has about 
ceased in our public schools, though it con- 
tinues in some of our academies and private 
institutions. It is a.very poor method of 
teaching. A carpenter who would never 
require his apprentice to do anything except 
sweep out the shop, but at the end of his 
apprenticeship should hand him a lot or 
tools, and tell him to go out into the world 
and work, would act about as sensibly. A 
boy by the oral method may learn to answer 
fluently and correctly everything in the text- 
book on geography, for example, and yet his 
education—that is, the proper drawing out 
and training of his mental powers—may be 
almost entirely neglected. Education ought 
to impart skill, readiness, and accuracy— 
not only in answering questions off-hand, 
but in the reproduction and re-statement of 
what has been learned. 

This matter was forcibly brought to my 
mind only recently. <A boy of fifteen, who 
had been taught at a private academy, who 
was represented to be a good student, and 
who had made what was considered ‘‘ excel- 
lent’’ progress in geography, history, arith- 
metic, grammar, algebra, and Latin, asked 
for admission to a certain class of which I 
had charge. To determine his fitness for 
admission, among other things I set him a 
paper in geography. Among the topics was 
this: ‘* North America—lIts drainage; its 
chief minerals, and their districts.’’ His 
answer was literally this: 

“It is drained in the west by The Colorado 
and Sacremento. In the north, north-west, 
north-east, and central by The Missisippi and 
it’s branches, in the east and south-east by The 
Deleware, Potomac, James Conneticut and 
Savannah. Canadais drained by Winnepeg, 
and Slave Rivers. Winnepeg Lake and Hud- 
son Bay. It's chief minerals are Coal, Iron, 
Petrolium, Copper, Gold and Silver. Coal is 
found in Pennsylania. Iron is found in The 
Rockies and Alleghenies Petrolium is found in 
Penn, Ohio and New York. 

‘Copper is found in Michigan. Gold is found 
in California and Oregon. 

‘Silver is found in Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Montana.” 

This boy’s manner of handling the subject 
shows, I think, two things: 1, That he had 
been taught faithfully by the oral method ; 
2. That the oral method alone is not a good 
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method. His knowledge of geography, as 
shown by his paper, was not very deficient ; 
but his scholarship was decidedly at a dis- 
count, as may be seen in his spelling, his 
use of capital letters, and his punctuation. 
These are points of scholarship that can 
never be acquired from the mere oral reci- 
tation method. If I had subjected this lad 
to an oral examination in geography, he 
would probably have passed triumphantly ; 
as it was, when his attainments were brought 
to the touchstone of a written paper, his de- 
fects appeared. 

The same objection lies against the oral 
method throughout. Many a person who 
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can ‘spell’ everything in the spelling-book, 
and who stands the acknowledged cham- 
pion at spelling bees, if asked to write out a 
list of not difficult words, will misspell a 
large proportion of them. ‘This is a fact 
known to every county and city superinten- 
dent. Pupils should be taught to put their 
knowledge on paper. ‘‘ The written word”’ 
—that is the test of accuracy and scholar- 
ship. The oral method is all well enough 
in combination with the written work ; but 


the teacher who satisfies himself with mere 


verbal question and answer, who relies on 
an oral statement alone in recitation, will 
fail to make scholars of his pupils. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer’ 


T is unfortunate that Governor Pattison 
should have ignored, in his final message 
to the Legislature, the great work of edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth, the most im- 
portant interest over which the State exer- 
cises supervision. Probably not before dur- 
ing the past fifty years in the history of our 
Common School System, has such omission 
occurred in any annual or biennial message 
from the Chief Executive to the Legislature. 
It is a matter of great surprise to very many 
school men throughout the State. True, the 
Governor has not at any time during his 
stay of four years at Harrisburg, been in the 
rooms of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion or of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools; but he 
was nevertheless interested in the general 
work of education, and this conspicuous 
omission in his biennial message is properly 
the occasion of much remark. The befog- 
ging influence of personal antagonism has 
often blinded men in high position to an 
adequate sense of public duty. 


In the list of membership at the Topeka 
meeting of the National Association held in 





July last, Pennsylvania stands ¢Aérd—Kansas | 


itself being first and Illinois second. Good 
rank for the Keystone, when we remember 
that Topeka isso far away! But we must 
not forget that Pennsylvania ranks second 
in the Union in her population. In educa- 


tional efforts and results, does any other 
State hold place before her? We think not. 
At the meeting in July next at Chicago, she 
will also give a good account of herself, 


WE take pleasure in calling attention to 
the musical publications advertised else- 
where in this issue by Messrs. Ditson & Co., 
of Boston. The musical list of this firm is 
the most extensive in the United States, 
and their line of school music books the 
most varied, thus adapting it to all grades 
of schools and to the wants of all classes. 

It is gratifying to know that Zhe Journal 
Music Supplement has been so satisfactory. 
The latest note we have in reference to it 
is from Supt. Matt Savage of Clearfield, who 
says, ‘‘It isa splendid collection of school 
songs—just suits us,”’ 


Goop men in the Superintendency are 


sometimes surprised by their numerous 
friends among the teachers. Two instances 
of this kind, noted in our exchanges, we 
take pleasure in putting on record,—a costly 
gold watch and chain to Supt. Savage, and 
a handsome silver tea-service to Supt. 
Hugus, at the close of their respective County 


| Institutes. 


THE Normal School at Millersville, under 
the principalship of Dr. B. F. Shaub, main- 
tains its old-time reputation as one of the 
foremost schools in the State. The latest 
item of special interest we note is their new 
two-thousand-dollar set of silverware, and 
the regulation which puts into the large 
dining hall some forty or fifty tables capa- 
ble of accommodating ten or twelve persons 
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each, instead of the longer tables formerly 
used. The change is found to be an im- 
provement, and the silver speaks for itself. 


AMoncG our exchanges Brainard’s Must- 
cal World, edited for many years by Prof. 
Karl Merz, is always welcome. Its 
generous department of music each month, 
both vocal and instrumental, is carefully 
selected; and its editorial, news, and 
other columns are sustained with ability 
and unfailing interest. The ‘‘ educational 
hints’’ and ‘‘ Musical World letters,’’ by 
the Editor, have long been distinguishing 
features of this sterling musical monthly. 
Our readers interested in music will find it 
a very valuable publication. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1.50; address S. Brainard’s 
Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dr. E. E. WHITE is a gentleman well 
known to our teachers and school officers. 
His work upon the Institute platform has 
been of the best, that of a thoughtful instruc- 
tor of great ability and wide experience, 
with the safe temper of mind which would 
‘*prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good.’’ His new field of labor, as 
Superintendent of the Cincinnati schools, 
promises to occupy all his time and energies. 
We are sorry to lose his valuable services in 
Pennsylvania. In a private letter, of De- 
cember 31st, he writes as follows : 


The Armstrong County Institute closed to- 
day, and with it closed my Institute work in 
Pennsylvania. When I accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Cincinnati schools | had en- 
gagements for several institutes in your State, 
and these engagements I have now honored. 
It is my present purpose to decline future invi- 
tations to give institute instruction, believing 
that I have done my share of this kind of edu- 
cational work. I have had a royal hearing in 
the Pennsylvania institutes which I have at- 
tended the past three years, and the same was 
true in the years 1871, 72,73 and 75. I know 
of no other State in which there is so much 
popular interest in the Teachers’ Institute. I 
have found crowded halls everywhere, and this 
fact has been a severe tax on the instructors. 
It is a comparatively easy effort to interest and 
hold the attention of audiences of teachers, while 
it is not so easy to interest a popular audience 
in the discussion of a purely professional topic. 
But I have felt it to be my duty to give such in- 
struction as would bear fruit in the schools, and 
so, in all these years, I have conscientiously 
hewn to the line. The appreciative interest in 
my instruction is evidence that I have made no 
mistake in this view of duty. There has been 
a most gratifying change in the Pennsylvania 
institutes since 1870—a change that indicates 
great progress in school instruction and man- 
agement. 
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THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED. 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION OF 
SCHOOLS. 


PERMISSIVE 


T is said of that great jurist, John Bannis- 
ter Gibson—who strikingly illustrated in 
his own person the truth of my Lord Coke’s 
sententious utterance, ‘*‘ The Law is a deep 
well out of which every one draweth accord- 
ing to the length of his rope,’’ that, when 
some cause of unusual difficulty and impor- 
tance had been argued before him, after 
running the gauntlet of the ablest judges in 
the courts below without solving the per- 
plexing enigma, he would turn it over in his 
mind while walking the street, or pacing the 
corridor of his hotel, and remark in softo 
voce soliloquy, ‘‘If I could only find a 
principle on which to rest the case, my 
course would be clear.’’ And he did gen- 
erally find a principle, in most cases so sim- 
ple yet profound that to state the case from 
his independent soundings was to decide it. 
This incident has an illustrative bearing 
upon projected measures to enlarge and 
complete the organic structure of our Com- 
mon School system; and its application 
may perhaps furnish safe guidance, upon 
principle, for the proposed legislation that 
has that end in view. 

In framing the Constitution of the State, 
and of the United States, the fundamental 
powers and functions of government were 
divided into three distinct and independent 
classes—the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial—now so universally recognized and 
thoroughly well established, that nobody 
disputes, or would seek to change them; 
not so much because they are embodied in 
the Constitution, as because in the inher- 
ent nature of things, the science of govern- 
ment in modern times and on this conti- 
nent, as applied to commonwealths and the 
nation, does not admit of any other arrange- 
ment. In smaller communities and within 
narrower limits, the experiment has been 
tried of uniting all three functions in one 
governing body; but it has never been a 
complete success, and for obvious reasons 
never can be. Our School Boards are no 
exception to the rule. On the contrary 
they annually furnish cumulative evidence 
of the soundness of the principle that re- 
quires an executive officer to perform execu- 
tive duties. They cannot be devolved upon 
legislative and judicial bodies without a loss 
of efficiency that almost amounts sometimes 
to an extinguishment of governmental con- 
trol; for that is not entitled to the name of 
government which leaves things at loose 
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ends, without the personal supervision that 
the law enjoins, but does not enforce. 

The New England ‘‘town meeting’’ of 
colonial days was a pure democracy, which 
our present form of government is not and 
never will be. When our School Boards 
were created they were the embodiment of 
a representative democracy, to do for the 
public, in an organized capacity, what the 
people in mass meeting assembled could not 
satisfactorily do for themselves. They be- 
came an organized government within the 
territorial limits of the school district, and 
in effect a midway compromise between a 
town meeting and a single executive. Such 
an organization was supposed in those early 
days to be sufficient for common school pur- 
poses ; at any rate, nothing else could be had. 
And when competent teachers, as was 
sometimes the case, were elected and left in 
undisturbed control, the schools did fairly 
well and children were benefited. But when 
poor teachers were left to their own devices, 
alas! for pupils who had no other resource ! 
and a sad thing it is for them at the present 
day under like circumstances. Better super- 
vision of the schools than most School 
Boards can give, is undeniably a present 
and pressing necessity; and it is no re- 
flection upon the School Boards that is so. 
It arises from the natural want of adaptation 
of such an organization to the performance 
of some of the duties enjoined upon them, 
and which they should be authorized to de- 
volve upon an agent of their own selection 
specially fitted for such service. Legislators 
and judges may have colleagues. An exe- 
cutive may have subordinates, but not col- 
leagues. That would destroy the executive 
principle, and defeat the object of its cre- 
ation. The caustic attack upon our common 
school system by Col. D. Brainard Case, of 
Marietta, at the Allentown meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association last summer, 
amounted in substance to a general charge of 
neglect on the part of the local school author- 
ities, and inefficiency in the performance of 
the executive branch of their official duties. 
The remedy is very simple ; and if gener- 
ally applied, nine-tenths of the evils com- 
plained of would speedily disappear. It 
needs no tearing down or uprooting of our 
school system, in the vain hope of an infal- 
lible reconstruction. We need simply to 


enlarge and strengthen the organization 
that we have, and the work is done. 

Permit the School Boards to elect an ac- 
complished teacher of good business ca- 
pacity, to serve as their executive agent, and 
new life will be at once infused into the 
schools, and Directors relieved of much that 





is irksome and difficult of performance if left 
to themselves. This has been done. in 
cities, and in boroughs of not less than 
5,000 population. But 95 per cent. of our 
school districts are yet unprovided for in 
this regard, and their educational interests 
suffer in varying degrees, in consequence. 

School Boards can safely legislate for the 
districts, and judicially settle complaints and 
appeals. But they need an expert in the 
art of teaching to closely supervise the work 
of instruction in the schools, and to look after 
and report their varying wants and condi- 
tion. With such an adjunct to their organ- 
ization, Directors would become more liberal 
and heartsome in legislating for the schools, 
where they find that a progressive policy can 
be carried out without requiring on their 
part the personal attention to details which 
it is not always convenient for them to give. 

Now let the Legislature grant the requisite 
authority, and our schools will gradually 
enter upon a new era of progress and pros- 
perity, whose influence would rest like a 
benediction upon school children, and deeply 
gratify all who are interested in the cause of 
popular education. 


ee 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS REPORT. 


HE annual report of the Superintendent 

of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, together 
with the reports of the Inspectors and Ex- 
aminers, for the year ending May 31, 1886, 
will be found elsewhere in the present issue. 
The following condensed summary of statis- 
tics will be of interest in this connection: 
Number of institutions in which 


there are soldiers’ orphans. . . 17 
Reduction in No. since beginning. 27 
Number of orphans in schools and 

homes May 31, 1886... . 2,272 

Number admitted on order from 

June I, 1885, to June 1, 1886. . 936 
Number of discharges from pan I, 

1885, to June 1, 1886 584 
Number orders of admission since 

system went into operation . . 14,601 
Number of orphans admitted since 

system went into operation. . . 13,743 
ae of applications on file June 

ch. » : ean 1,342 
ania of these approv SSP 746 
Cost of system forthe past year. . $329,749 07 


Whole ordinary cost of the system 

since going into operation, as 

shown by the several annual re- 

ports to May 31, 1886 . . 8,265,957 81 
Extraordinary expenditures for 

damages paid by sia sand 


priations . . 25,395 13 
Appropriation made for | year end- 
ing May 31, 1887... ... . 374,588 85 





a 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
State appropriation for year ending 
May 31, 1886. bids $354,337 92 


and 


For education, maintenance 

clothing . . $321,074 07 
For out-door relief . 222 50 
For expenses of Depart- 

ment ‘ 2,039 84 
For salaries of superin- 

tendent, inspectors, 

and clerks . : 6,375 00 
For amount covered 

into treasury. .. . 37 66 


329,749 97 
Unexpended balance for year 


ending May 31, 1886 . $24,588 85 


DEPARTMENT ACCOUNT. 
Amount appropriated . $3,050 00 
Amount not drawn . 750 00 


To amount from State Paine $2,300 00 


By amount paid for traveling 
expenses. 


.  « « $3,290 74 
By amount paid for postage, 


telegrams, and expressage 352 60 
By amount paid for out-door 

relief. , 222 50 
By amount paid for funerals 220 00 
By amount paid for printing 100 00 
By amount paid for transfer- 

ring pupils . 73 00 
By amount paid for miscel- 

laneous expenses . 57 50 


By amount covered into treasury. $37 66 


Of the 2,272 children in school May 31, 
1886, the fathers of 2,027 were reported as 
members of some religious denomination, 
leaving 245 not connected with any church, 


or not stated. Of the 2,027 children, there 
are of Methodist parentage, 753; Presby- 
terian, 290; Lutheran, 243; Protestant 


(probably not intended to represent any 
particular denomination), 206; Baptist, 
109; Episcopal, 99; Catholic, 87; Re- 
formed, 54; other denominations, 186. 
The ages of the 2,272 children in the care 
of the Department are reported as follows: 
Four years and under, 6; five years, 16; 
six years, 38; seven years, 66; eight years, 
108 ; nine years, 186; ten years, 216; eleven 
years, 285 ; twelve years, 308 ; thirteen years, 
349 ; fourteen years, 368 ; fifteen years, 326. 


CASUS BELLI: PROMOTION OF CLERK. 


The past year (1886) has been character- 
ized by unusual interest in Orphan School 
affairs, growing out of the promotion of Mr. 
Joseph Pomeroy from the financial to the 
chief clerkship of the Soldiers’ Orphans De- 
partment at Harrishurg. The discussion, in 
this connection, of the so-called ‘‘ investiga- 
tion’’ which followed the appointment of 
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Mr. Pomeroy, is deferred for the present. 
The entire subject is now in the hands of 
the Legislature. The Superintendent of Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools has requested the ap- 
pointment of a committee of inquiry into all 
matters pertaining to the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, with special reference to the truth 
or falsity of all charges whatsoever that have 
been made against them ; and, pending such 
impartial investigation, it seems proper that 
the subject should not, at this time, be dis- 
cussed at length in these columns. 


— _> 


GOVERNOR BEAVER ON THE EDU- 
CATIONAL QUESTION. 





EXTRACTS FROM INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 





F such importance does Governor Beaver 
( regard the educational interests of the 
Commonwealth that nearly one-third of his 
able address upon assuming the duties of 
Chief Executive of the State, January 18th, 
is devoted to the discussion of important 
questions that present themselves to his 
mind in this connection. We take pleasure 
in transfering this part of the Inaugural Ad- 
dress to our columns: 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The question of the reform and enlarge- 
ment of our educational system is one 
which should be brought to the attention 
of the people of the entire Commonwealth, 
with a view of securing extended discussion 
and intelligent criticism. It is here intro- 
duced, because of its importance, at greater 
length than would be otherwise desirable 
or proper. ‘The time was when a system of 
popular education, under the direction of 


the Commonwealth, was opposed and 
bitterly assailed, and its introduction im- 
peded by the masses of our people. The 


time is now when the demand of the people 
is in favor of an enlarged educational sys- 
tem, improved educational methods, and 
more thoroughly competent instruction. 
Within a short time, on the streets of our 
principal city, a great procession of its in- 


telligent laboring population, numbering 
30,000 or more, bore upon hundreds of 
transparencies a demand among other 


? 


things for ‘‘ education,’’ and this in a city 
which leads all other localities in the 
Commonwealth in the efficiency of its 
school system, in the liberality with which 
that system is maintained, and in the variety 
which is introduced into it. 

The main fault of our present system is 
that it leads directly and inevitably to that 

















which is abstract, and away from that which 
is practical. It deals in words and signs, 
and not with facts and things. The grad- 
uate of our average high school, as all ex- 
perience proves, is educated away from what 
are called industrial pursuits, and into a 
fitness for those employments which involve 
only mental training. In short, the head 
is developed at the expense of the hand, 
and we are compelled to rely upon the 
skilled labor of other countries to fill the 
most lucrative and important positions 
which our industrial establishments offer. 
The value of mere intellectual training is 
not underestimated, nor is its importance 
overlooked. But years of successful experi- 
ment in America have demonstrated be- 
yond question, that mind and hand can be 
developed together as quickly, as fully, and 
with much better results than can the mind 
alone. ‘There is no reason why industrial, 
manual training cannot be engrafted upon 
our present school system with little expense, 
with little if any change in the machinery 
of school management, with no change in 
our general system of laws relating thereto, 
and with infinite advantage to our industrial 
development and to our common weal. 
Small beginnings have already been made 
in this direction in some of our larger cities. 
Such training should become universal 
wherever a sufficient number of our children 
and youth are gathered in our schools to in- 


sure a proper grading for the purposes of | 


instruction. Pennsylvania, with a school 
system second io that of no other State in 
the Union, should not be behind in the in- 
troduction of this system of training the 
hand as well as the mind, which is demanded 
by many experienced educators, and which 
is already being introduced by some of our 
sister States with satisfactory results. 

The system here referred to, strange as it 
may seem, was first introduced in Russia, 
and its principles brought to the notice of 
the great mass of our educators in America 
at the Centennial exhibition of 1876. It 
deals with the general training of the eye 
and hand, and does not undertake to fit them 
for any specific trade or vocation. It im- 
parts a knowledge of the principles of 
drawing and construction, but does not un- 
dertake to put those principles into active 
operation for immediate practical purposes. 
The application of these principles to a 
specific object is better reached through the 
medium of Trade schools, which, although 
important and useful in themselves, could 
scarcely be generally maintained in con- 
nection with our common school system ; 
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and which, if founded, should be established 
with reference to the wants of particular lo- 
calities, by local enterprise, or private char- 
ity. This whole question is one of broad 
significance, and of the utmost importance 
to our present welfare and future develop- 
ment. It would be well if it could be ac- 
corded intelligent and extended discussion 
in the public press of the State. 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

The training of the citizen for the ordi- 
nary duties of citizenship would seem to be 
a matter of such supreme moment in a pop- 
ular government that it is difficult to ac- 
count for the fact that instruction upon the 
subject has never yet found a place in the 
course of study in our common schools. 
The science of Civics, as it is now called, is 
receiving earnest and intelligent attention 
and discussion at the hands of our educators 
and intelligent, public-spirited citizens gen- 
erally. This science, which deals with the 
duties of the citizen to the State and with 
the principles of government which under- 
lie those duties, should be taught, at least in 
its elementary principles, in all our schools. 
The constitution of the United States, the 
constitution of our Commonwealth, and the 
laws which bear upon the rights and duties 
of citizens as constituent parts of the body 
politic, can as readily be taught, with as 
much success and practical results, as arith- 
metic or any abstract science, or the more 
practical study of geography. 

There is no reason for teaching the physi- 
cal outlines and features of our country and 
leaving the principles upon which our gov- 
ernment is founded, and in the exercise of 
which it must be perpetuated, untaught. It 
would seem that the State in founding a 
system of education would provide first 
for the teaching of those principles upon 
which the State is based, and which must 
govern the individual citizen in the dis- 
charge of his duties as such. ‘The causes 
which have led to the development of such 
an abnormal system of education are easily 
found and understood by those who will give 
intelligent thought to the subject. We do 
not now deal with the causes. Here are 
the facts. What shall be done with them? 
These are practical questions which appeal 
to all our people, and challenge the caretul 
thought and best efforts of our wisest legis- 
lators. 

DESTITUTE CHILDREN, HOMES, ETC. 

Closely allied to the education of our 
young are the care and training of the des- 
titute children of the State. Wisely forbid- 
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den a place in our almshouses, no adequate 
provision has been made for their ordinary 
care and for fitting them for usefulness in 
life. We cannot afford to found in this 
country an aristocracy of pauperism. The 
State must, in self-defense, take the young 
who are deprived of natural guardians and 
those of unnatural parents who fail to 
provide for their offspring, and train 
them for independent support and useful- 
ness. This is not a question that appeals to 
philanthropy alone. Prudent forethought 
and wise economy will expend money and 
effort in directing the youthful mind and 
pliant energies of childhood into proper 
channels; and the result will be self-respect- 
ing, intelligent and self-supporting manhood 
and womanhood. It may be that some leg- 
islation on this subject is needed. Just how 
the question is to be met is not here dis- 
cussed. 
thought of the people may be turned toward 
the subject, and its discussion lead to practi- 
cal results. In such a discussion, however, 


would it not be well to lead the public mind 
away from great institutions, with their cum- 
bersome management and labor-saving ma- 
chinery, to such a simple and inexpensive 
organization as will approach the home, and 


will exact from the inmates the discharge of | 


the ordinary every-day duties which are 
performed by the children in the average 
homes of our people; or, better, to hearty 


co-operation in such organizations as seek | 


out the destitute and provide real homes in 
families where they will be reared and edu- 
cated for future usefulness ? 

What of our children and youth who 
through the neglect or avarice of unnatural 
parents or their own waywardness fail to 
take advantage of the facilities for educa- 
tional training which are offered them in 
every school district of the Commonwealth? 
The State cannot afford to allow her chil- 
dren to grow up in ignorance or idleness, or 
both. Self-preservation again asserts itself 
and insists that every child born and reared 
within the limits of the Commonwealth 
must be trained for usefulness and for bear- 
ing its full share of the burdens and dis- 
charging its full share of the duties of citi- 
zenship. How shall this be done? Is 
compulsory education feasible? If so, 
under what conditions and limitations? 
The question is merely stated. The people 
must deal with it and instruct their repre- 
sentatives in regard to it. What of the ne- 
glected class, already beyond the limits of 
childhood, which has fallen into the com- 
mission of misdemeanor and crime? 
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mation, not punishment for the mere sake 
of punishment, is the true interest of the 
State. Our House of Refuge and Reform 
School provide, in a measure, for the very 
young. What shall we do with that large 
class, a little older, who are to be saved for 
the State and the future and for usefulness 
and happiness? A reformatory, a place 
for training, a place for educating them out 
of themselves and into something better and 
nobler, is being prepared. How shall it be 
organized? Let public thought and public 
discussion turn to this question, and, in the 
light of what has been accomplished else- 
where, let Pennsylvania take her stand in the 
front rank of reform on this subject. 


- <> 


HALF-EDUCATED COLLEGIANS. 


iy! October last, whilst visiting the western 
part of the State, Hon. James G. Blaine 
addressed the students of Washington and 
Jefferson College, at Washington, Pa., his 
old Alma Mater, where he was graduated 
thirty-nine years ago. In the newspaper 
report of his remarks, we find the following 
timely and significant hints with regard to 
elementary education: 

What distinguished the students at Wash- 
ington at that time, and I hope distinguishes 
them now, and I am sorry to say has not dis- 
tinguished all colleges I know of, was an accu- 
rate knowledge of the primary elementary 
branches of education. I was not long since 


| conversing with an eminent lawyer on some 


of the defects of modern education. He re- 
marked that when a student of law came to him 
the first thing he did was to hand him a book 
and say: ‘‘ Read that to me.”’ ‘‘I find,” said 
he, ‘‘a large proportion to be poor elocutionists. 
They do not read properly, have no expression 
or force. I next ask him to give me the bound- 
aries of each State ; then I take an old spelling- 
book I have kept for fifty years [laughter] and 
I try him from ‘barefoot’ to ‘ambiguity ’—the 
two best columns |laughter|, and I am very apt 
to find he makes a considerable number of 
errors. In our preparation here I think we were 
drilled in reading, in spelling, in geography, and 
in English Grammar. I am sorry to say that a 
very great many modern college graduates do 
not spell with absolute accuracy, could not 
bound the United States with absolute accuracy, 
could not take a blackboard and drawa map of 
the United States, fix the latitude and longitude 
upon it, and bound each State. That is a very 
good exercise ; suppose you try it. Nye, agp” 
Do that on the blackboard once or twice, an 
you will never forget it. It is an exercise in 
which many of us were expert in this college 
thirty-five and forty years ago. 


Ever since the establishment of the county 


Refor- | superintendency in our State in 1854, that 
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gave us an Official standard by which to 
gauge the qualifications of applicants for 
teachers’ certificates, there has been, especi- 
ally at the outset and measurably so to this 
day, hostility to that important and labor- 
ious office—of vast capabilities for useful- 
ness when efficiently and ably filled—and 
captious criticism and clamor, because col- 
lege students and graduates were not taken 
at their own estimate when seeking employ- 
ment as teachers in the common schools. 
They often found themselves unable to pass 
the ordeal when interrogated by intelligent 
examiners as to their knowledge of the com- 
mon school branches, and their ability to 
teach them. ‘The uneducated who could 
hardly write their own names, and college 
students and graduates who imagined that 
they knew everything, made common cause 
against the new and stronger bars that were 
put up to keep them out of common school 
pastures where before they could browse al- 
most at pleasure ; and their combined influ- 
ence and pertinacity in misleading preju- 
diced public sentiment, and multiplying pe- 
titions to the Legislature to abolish the new 
county office and restore the old slipshod 
order of things, were formidable enough to 
be annoying; and it required no little 
watchfulness and diplomatic tact and influ- 
ence to checkmate and defeat them. They 
were often so misinformed, and realized so 
little the narrowness of their own mental 
horizon, as not to suspect, even, that their 
most pointed accusations against county su- 
perintendents were the strongest testimonials 
that could be furnished to justify the office, 
and vindicate the incumbents whom they 
assailed. 

Not very long ago, in discussing examina- 
tions and certificates, we were driven, re- 
luctantly, but in justice to common school 
interests, to admit the strange ignorance on 
the part of undergraduates and alumni of 
colleges, of the common _ elementary 
branches of an English education, as re- 
vealed at teachers’ examinations—and casu- 
ally at teachers’ institutes also, where com- 
mon school teachers sometimes have a quiet 
laugh in their sleeves at the ‘‘ misapprehen- 
sions,’’ to phrase it mildly, of ‘ liberally 
educated’’ gentlemen with regard to many 
of the common school branches that ought 
to be the common property of everybody 
who pretends to be educated at all. This 
was not relished in collegiate circles, al- 
though we had not exceeded our jurisdiction 
and duty in this respect, but limited our 
comments to those—the smaller number we 
hoped—who thus exposed their real educa- 
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tional status by voluntary, but, to them, 
disconcerting contact with critical though 
generous and judicially honest common 
school agencies. 

But now, at an unexpected moment, Mr. 
Blaine steps into the arena with authorita- 
tive testimony, the result of his continental 
knowledge of men in public and in private 
life, that sweeps the entire educational field, 
and leaves small margin for dissent or escape 
from his conclusions. He does not mince 
matters or stand upon ceremony, but with 
outspoken frankness proclaims the truth that 
not a few only, but ‘‘a very great many 
modern college graduates ’’ are wofully de- 
ficient in elementary branches that lie at the 
very foundation of all education! And he 
is undoubtedly right. 

Now what is the meaning and moral of 
all this? And what should be the outcome 
of such unwelcome but necessary exposures? 
Clearly this: That the common schools, 
‘*the people’s colleges,’’ as they are some- 
times called, have done an elementary work 
that, willingly or otherwise, justly commands 
the respect of other institutions of learning, 
large and small, and challenges them toa 
comparison of results in their respective 
spheres of action ; and, second, that dispar- 
agement and jealousy of the graded and 
enlarging common schools on the part of 
colleges should in the light of their own in- 
terests and future reputation and prosperity, 
give place to friendly sympathy and co- 
operation, and the colleges and common 
schools be linked together in the common 
bonds of a common cause, the symmetrical 
education and thorough mental training of 
the youth of the land, so far as they can 
avail themselves of the successive opportu- 
nities afforded. 

The common schools are logically the 
natural feeders of the colleges, and college 
authorities should recognize that fact and 
welcome the service. ‘The common schools 
are not going down. They have come to 
stay. They are of, and for, and by the peo- 
ple, and will grow with their growth and 
expand in usefulness with the prosperity of 
the Commonwealth. 

In lifting the great mass of the rising gen- 
eration into the auroral light of mental cul- 
ture, the larger the aggregate number of 
youthful minds thus awakened the larger 
will be the percentage of those who will 
want to go higher and drink deeper of the 
fountains of learning that satisfy as well as 
attract. The colleges, too, have a work to 
do of the highest importance to the nation’s 
future—girding their loins and bending their 
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energies to breadth and thoroughness of 
results, that will anchor them in the public 
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What sense would there be in a pupil enter- 
ing a grammar school without previous pri- 


confidence, and bring to their halls increased | mary instruction, or a high school without 


numbers of those who are inspired by gen- 
uine intellectual thirst, and will therefore 
come prepared and able to profit by and ap- 
preciate the wealth of learning in store for 
them. 

The class of collegians to which Mr. 
Blaine alludes, are not those who have stepped 
into college classes from well-administered 
common schools. The responsibility for 
their defective early educition belongs else- 
where, and the blame fulls outside of com- 
mon school training and discipline. Aspi- 
rants for college honors who would worthily 
wear them, without an Achilles heel of vul- 
nerability to betray them when least desired, 
will find the impartial drilling of good com- 
mon schools the best preliminary training 
for the arduous tasks that, further on, await 
them. 

Even at this late day the community at 
large has not passed out of the mist of con- 
fused and misleading ideas that are all too 
prevalent with regard to the real scope and 
purport of the term ‘‘ education,’’ and the 
relative estimate to be placed upon the dif- 
ferent stages of the gradual process by which, 
if followed up, the human animal, as it grows 
from infancy to maturity, is trained and 
moulded into the highest capacity for useful- 
ness that its natural brain power and physi- 
cal constitution will permit. Instead of 
viewing it in its true light as a development, 
that follows the years and keeps pace with 
the physical growth of the pupil, it seems to 
be regarded by many unlettered but ambi- 
tious parents, and by youth of both sexes not 
well enough informed to know better, as an 
eclectic sort of patch-work that can be put 
on in spots at pleasure without reference to 
antecedents or conditions, or a mental bill 
of fare that crams with dessert to the exclu- 
sion of substantials. 

Pitiable results, in more ways than one, 
too often flow from these crude notions with 
regard to the real nature of mind, and the 
proper methods and rational objects of men- 
tal culture. The true successive stages in 
general education, omitting specialities, are 
so simple as to be self-evident, and follow 
each other in consecutive, logical order that 
does not mislead and no one can misap- 
prehend, viz., the primary school, the gram- 
mar school, the high school, the college, 
and the university—using these terms to in- 
dicate the range of studies, whether those 
of the first three grades be pursued in the 
common schools or in private institutions. 
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some adequate knowledge of grammar school 
branches ; and where would be the gain to 
the pupil? Is it any more judicious or 
profitable for young men to rush into col- 
lege classes whilst ignorant of the rudiments, 
and untrained in the elementary branches 
of study that are a condition precedent to 
good college work? And what benefit is it 
to the colleges and their reputation to be 
obliged to receive, and stand sponsor for 
such unfledged aspirants for parchment 
honors that cannot hide deficiences that 
must betray the holder in spite of himself, 
when his acquirements, or lack of them, are 
put to a crucial test in the struggles and ri- 
valries of real life? 

It is a satisfaction to know that, in the 
good providence of God, the times are ripe 
for something like a revolution in public 
sentiment on these points, that will benefit 
both the common schools and the higher 
institutions of learning ; leading to a better 
understanding of their own rightful status, 
that will bring them into truer relations with 
each other. We are in the midst of the 
disturbing activities of a wonderful transi- 
tion period, and the educational world can- 
not, if it would, escape its influence and 
responsibilities. 

> 


EDUCATIONAL 
TION. 


EXPOSI- 


NATIONAL 

N connection with the meeting of the 
| National Educational Association at 
Chicago, July 7th to 16th, 1887, arrange- 
ments are making for an exposition, on a 
large scale, of school work of all grades, 
school furniture and apparatus, school books, 
and school supplies generally. It is de- 
signed to be a very comprehensive display. 
Three large halls have already been en- 
gaged for the exclusive use of the exposition. 
We trust that our Pennsylvania superinten- 
dents and Normal school principals will not 
permit the occasion to pass without such re- 
presentation as shall be representative and 
creditable to the land of Penn. A general 
response from these officials throughout the 
country will insure a most suggestive school 
exhibit, whose influence will long be felt in 
all directions. The following circular gives 
such information as can be given at this 
early day, both as to the plan and purpose 
of the exposition : 

The officers of the National Educational 
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Association have thought it desirable to hold 
an educational exposition in connection with 
the next (1887) meeting of the Association. 
The display will comprise a main exhibition 
and an annex, as follows: 


Main E-xhibition.—1.—General School Work, 
in all grades; including State Exhibits. A. R. 
Sabin, Supt., Franklin School, Chicago. 2.— 
Kindergarten Exhibits—with processes. W.N. 
Hailmann, Supt., LaPorte, Indiana. 3.—Indus- 
trial Exhibit—including work by the defective 
classes ; with processes. H. H. Belfield, Supt., 
Manual Training School, 12th and Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 4.—Art Exhibit. W. S. 
Perry, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 5.—Miscellan- 
eous. 

Annex.—1.—Exhibit of School Furniture, Ap- 
paratus and Supplies. Leslie Lewis, Supt., 
Hyde Park, Illinois. 2.—Exhibit of School 
Books. O.S. Cook, Supt., 74 Byrant Avenue, 
Chicago. 3.—School Architecture—including 
models, plans and elevations, and schemes for 
heating and ventilating. Alfred Kirk, Moseley, 
School, Chicago. 4.—Miscellaneous. 

This general plan is subject to modification on 
further consultation. The director asks that 
each person who receives this circular will at 
once interest himself in this matter, and do all 
in his power to make this exhibition national, 
instructive and complete. State Superintendents 
will please lay this matter a¢ once before county 
aud city officials, that ample time may be se- 
cured for preparing exhibits which shall be 
thoroughly creditable to the State and to the 
several localities. Whenever possible the Leg- 
islatures should be asked to provide means for 
ensuring the best possible representation. Pres- 
idents of the various Technical and Art Schools, 
and workers in Kindergartens and in other 
special lines, are urged to take advantage of this 
unusual opportunity for exhibiting their pro- 
cesses and results. The educational press is 
asked to notice this movement, and lend us the 
full weight of its influence. The general press 
is requested to give this practical demonstration 
of the value of our school system its cordial sup- 
port. It is hoped that manufacturers and 
dealers will see the advantage of very complete 
representation in the Annex. Ample space will 
be provided. The usual concessions will be 
made in freight and express rates, of which 
more definite information will be given ina later 
circular. The exposition will open early enough 
to give ample time for a careful s/udy of the var- 
ions exhibits. The educational effects of time 
spent in this way must be most marked and 
beneficial. The attendance will doubtless be 
from ten to fifteen thousand. Correspondence 
should be, as far as possible, specific; and ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent of the Department 
in which the proposed exhibit will appear. All 
general correspondence should be addressed to 
ALBERT G. LANE, Director National Educational 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

The meeting of our own State Association 
at Clearfield falling upon July sth, 6th and 
7th, will afford opportunity for those attend- 
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ing its sessions to visit Niagara Falls for a 
day or two after adjournment and reach 
Chicago about July 9th or roth. The rates 
of fare will, no doubt, be greatly reduced, 
and many persons will make their vacation 
trip include both Associations, with Niagara 
sandwiched between them—a pleasant pros- 
pect for the summer holidays. 


— + 


OBITUARY. 
SUPT. C. D. ARIRD, WARREN. 

CLEMONS DAVID ARIRD was born November 
23, 1849, in Sugar Grove township, Warren 
county, and was the son of Joseph and Ann 
Arird. When old enough Clemons began his 
education in the district school, and afterwards 
attended the Sugar Grove Union School, and 
Youngsville Union School. He then entered 
the Jamestown Union School and Collegiate 
Institute, from which he graduated with honors. 
During the time that he was gaining his edu- 
cation he worked during vacations in order to 
obtain funds to carry him through the ensuing 
terms. He was therefore practically self-edu- 
cated. After graduating at Jamestown, he took 
a course of instruction at the Chautauqua Uni- 
versity, and began his career as a_ school 
teacher. He was, in turn, principal of the 
Farmington, Irvineton, Russel and Sheffield 
schools and in all of these positions proved 
himself a thorough and competent instructor. 
In May, 1881, he was elected to the position of 
County Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and at the expiration of his term of office, two 
years ago, he was re-elected; his second term 
would have expired next May. On November 
8, 1882, he was married to Miss Emma T. Ax- 
tell, of Youngsville. One child, Ethel, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Arird. On December oth, 
the child died of typhoid fever, and soon after- 
wards Mr. Arird, who had been devoting him- 
self night and day to the care of his child, was 
himself stricken with the disease, which termi- 
nated fatally on Tuesday, January 4th. Mr. 
Arird was universally beloved by those who 
knew him. He was kind and generous, always 
ready to deny himself for the comfort of others. 
He was a capable public officer, and his loss 
will be deeply felt throughout the county. He 
was a member of the Masonic Lodge of Sugar 
Grove, and of the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen at Lander. He was buried at 
Youngsville, Thursday afternoon, Revs. Doug- 
lass and Hall conducting the services. The 
attendance was very large, many from 
Warren and other towns being present. 
Teachers from all parts of the county were 
there to pay the last tribute of respect to their 
friend, and the expressions of sorrow heard on 
all sides bore ample testimony to the respect 
and affection in which the deceased was held, 
not alone by his neighbors and family, but by 
all with whom he had come into contact in the 
discharge of his varied duties. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } | 

HARRISBURG, February, 1887. | 

Tuomas W. ARIRD, Principal of the Glade 

school, Warren county, has been appointed by 

the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 

unexpired term, to succeed his brother, C. D. 

Arird, late Superintendent of Warren county. 
His address is Warren, Pa. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MAY 31, A. D. 1886. 

To RosBert E. Pattison, Governor of the Com- 

monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Sir : As required by law, the Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphans respectfully submits the 
following report for the year ending May 31, 
A. D. 1886: 

Number of Schools and Children.—The same 
schools have been in operation as during the 
preceding year. The number of children on 
the departmental records, May 31, 1886, is two 
thousand two hundred and seventy-two (2,272). 
This is an increase during the year of three 
hundred and forty-one (341). The number of | 
applications on file June 1, 1886, is one thous- 
and three hundred and forty-two (1,342), and of 


these the numbei approved is seven hundred 
and forty-six (746). 

Cost of System.—Amount of appropriation in- 
cluding surplus from preceding year, three hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousand three hundred and 
thirty-seven dollars and ninety-two cents ($354,- 


337-92). Expenditures for the year, three hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thousand seven hundred 
and forty-nine dollars and seven cents ($329,- 
749.07). Amount to credit of the Department 
for the year, twenty-four thousand five hundred 
and eighty-eight dollars and eighty-five cents 
($24,588.85). 

General Condition of the Schools.—Educa- 
tionally, the progress of the schools has been 
remarkably good. I have thoroughly exam- 
ined each school during the year, and have 
been assisted in this work by educators of high 
repute, and the results of these examinations 
have proved very satisfactory. 

From a sanitary point point of view, the 
schools seem to be in good condition. There 
has been no epidemic during the year, and but 
very little sickness. From the annexed care- 
fully-prepared table (see folio 14), it can be 
seen that the rate of mortality in these present 
schools, from their foundation, has been very 
low. The average death-rate of the advanced 
schools has been only five and one-eighth per 
1,000 over against the established average for or- 
dinary life at the same period of age, which is, 
according to the best authority, between seven 
and seven and one-half per thousand. The 
food, according to the reports we have received 
from frequent inspection, is good in quality and 





sufficient in quantity, The clothing has been 
sufficient, and, in the main, fully in accordance 
with the regulations of the Department. In- 
deed, the schools have furnished clothing to the 
amount of four thousand three hundred and 
thirty-six dollars and ninety cents ($4,336.90) in 
excess of what the law requires. 

Inspection and Examinations.—By reference 
to the appended reports of the inspectors, Mrs. 
E. E. Hutter and Rev. John W. Sayers, it will 
be seen that they have endeavored to do their 
duty. It is a difficult task, and one which re- 
quires firmness joined with that prudence which 
is gained by long experience. I have been sat- 
isfied with their work and have very promptly 
acted upon their suggestions, when approved by 
my own judgment. General Louis Wagner's 
report is also appended : but as it has just been 
received, and suggests some radical changes, 
which can only be made by the Legislature, 
there has been no time to give it such consider- 
ation as would be required for special mention 
in this connection. 

The annual examinations were more largely 
attended by witnessing visitors than ever before. 
I personally conducted all of them, with but one 
exception, and can say, without hesitation, that 
the schools, in an educational point in view, re- 
flect great credit upon their teachers. My judg- 
ment in this matter has been confirmed by some 
of the best educators of this Commonwealth. 

In regard to instruction in the industrial arts, 
I can only repeat what I have said in former 
reports, viz.: That a large appropriation will be 
required to maintain such instruction that it may 
be at all effective. The majority of the schools 
are distant from any towns, and would require 
tools, machinery, work-shops, and material to 
carry forward such special training. I had 
hoped that the schools might be consolidated, 
and means secured to make them, when thus 
consolidated, industrial schools of a high order; 
but in the uncertainty of their continuance, as 
the law has closed them several times and re- 
opened them again, I have endeavored in vain to 
overcome the objections and discouragements 
which have thus far met every effort. Since, as 
the law now stands, the schools will soon be dis- 
continued, there is but little ground to suppose 
that any enlarged appropriation can be secured to 
carry forward industrial schools in which tech- 
nical pursuits can be practically enforced. 

The present effort to engraft on our system of 
common schools specific training in the way of 
industrial arts, meets with my approval only in 
so far as there may be pedagogical aid in man- 
ual training. Toattempt to make tradesmen of 
the young in our schools will, in my judgment, 
defeat the very end of a common-school educa- 
tion. But in view of the fact that the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools were already specific in their 
character, I have endeavored to open the way 
for such training in them as the law had in 
view, but my efforts came too late in their his- 
tory to accomplish the work. 

Future of the Schools.—By law, all admis- 
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sions cease June 1, 1887, and the schools them- 
selves close June 1, 1890. In view of recent 
investigations, which have necessitated new reg- 
ulations (the old regulations not proving satis- 
factory to yourself), and in view of your desire 
that definite written contracts be made with the 
various schools, I have refrained from admit- 
ting any children into the schools since March 1, 
1886, with the design, however, of opening ad- 
missions as soon as approved regulations and 
satisfactory contracts are agreed upon. 

Appropriation Needed.—In consequence of 
refusing admissions, as above stated, there are 
at this date (August 1), eight hundred approved 
applications on file. When these applicants, now 
pressing for admission, are placed in the schools, 
these schools wili be filled, and the same appro- 
priation will be needed for the two years begin- 
ning June 1, 1887, as for the two preceding 
years, viz.: $350,000 for each year. 

Reports and Statistics.—Special attention is 
called to the appended reports from the various 
schools, and the statistical tables, which have 
been made as specific as possible. 

E. E. H1iGBEE, Superintendent, 


—<>—___—_—_———- 
THE REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS. 


REPORT OF MRS. E. E. HUTTER. 


To E. E. H1iGBEE, Superintendent of Soldiers’ 

Orphan Schools : 

DEAR SIR: It affords me pleasure to present 
to you my nineteenth annual report as Inspec- 
tor and Examiner of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 

Visitations.—During all these years, I have 
regularly visited the schools four (4) times a 
year, and, in case of many of the schools, my 
visits have been very much more frequent. 
Whenever a condition of sickness, or any other 
disaster, required immediate attention, I atonce 
set out to investigate the case, such as the fire 
at Titusville, Philipsburg, and Jacksonville, 
reaching the schools while the fire was still 
smoldering. In case of epidemics in the 
schools, I visited them at once, and remained 
for several days, fearless of the contagion, in 
discharge of my duty. I might mention here 
the instance in which the Mansfield school was 
visited by diphtheria, and the school at McAllis- 
terville, where, at one time, there were eighty 
(80) cases of typhoid fever, and Harford, with 
two-thirds of the scholars sick with the same 
disease—the fever and diphtheria, in both in- 
stances, being a malignant epidemic in the 
neighborhood—also the White Hall and Mer- 
cer schools, where they had the typhoid fever. 
Iam glad that these epidemics did not occur 
_all in the same year. I have made many hasty 
journeys, in cases of emergencies, to look after 
the comforts of my dear boys and girls, in 
sickness and health, not shirking duty, let the 
disease be what lt might. 

Moral and Religious Training: Not Sec- 
tarian.—In ad/ the schools, grace is said at the 
table, also evening and morning worship, con- 
sisting of the reading of the Bible, singing, ac- 
companied by the organ, and prayer. Sabbath- 
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school is regularly held, and preaching in the 
schools, when the weather is too inclement, or 
the distance too great, for the children to attend 
divine service at a neighboring church. In this 
connection, I take the liberty to quote from my 
published report of 1869, under the caption of 
Moral and Religious Status. ‘‘ Due attention 
is, therefore, also paid to their religious state, 
that they grow not up in ignorance of God and 
of the truths of the Bible. Denominational and 
sectarian differences are avoided, but the car- 
dinal, central doctrine of our holy Christianity, 
that salvation comes by Jesus Christ, and the 
duty of leading a holy life here as essential to a 
life of future blessedness, are insisted on. 
Here are truths common to all believers, es- 
sential and necessary to be believed and prac- 
ticed by all. At the same time, I ever regard 
it a duty to recommend the transfer of children 
of Roman Catholic antecedents, whom I find in 
schools other than their own, to the institutions 
of that church, which is always promptly and 
cheerfully done.”’ 

Also, from my published report of 1870, page 
33, in which I insisted upon the establishment 
of an advanced school of the Roman Catholic 
church, which I here quote: ‘ Roman Catholic 
Children.—From my first connection with the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, with the hearty con- 
currence of the General Superintendent, I took 
the ground that, as an act of common justice 
and fairness, the children of Roman Catholic 
parents, the fathers having fallen in battle or 
died of diseases contracted in the service, should 
be placed in institutions of their own church. 
A number of such children were discovered in 
other schools and homes, and they were, ac- 
cordingly, transferred. It has been found diffi- 
cult, however, to concentrate this class of chil- 
dren, for want of a large advanced school, as 
the object is not simply to place them in bene- 
volent asylums, but to afford them the best edu- 
cational facilities. During the current year, I 
had several conferences with Bishop Wood on 
this subject, as had, also, the General Superin- 
tendent, and these have resulted in the selec- 
tion of The Industrial School of the Immaculate 
Conception, Fortieth and Pine streets, West 
Philadelphia, as affording all the needful ad- 
vantages of an advanced school for girls, and 
soon after twenty-six (26) girls were transferred 
here from Pittsburgh, Pa., under the supervision 
of their kind friends, James P. Barr, Esq., edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh /os/, and Miss Mary Staf- 
ford. St. Vincent's College, in Westmoreland 
county, serves as an advanced school for boys, 
which two institutions supply the most approved 
educational advantages for Roman Catholic 
children of both sexes. A number of children 
of this religious faith are scattered through their 
charitable homes, and these, it is to be hoped, 
will be transferred to one or the other of the 
above-named advanced schools as fast as they 
attain to the age when such transfer is proper 
and desirable.” 

Educational Advantages.—The educational 
advantages enjoyed by the pupils in these 
schools is above that afforded in the average 
schools of like grade. The teachers are edu- 
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cated Christian men and women, most of them 
graduates of some of our normal schools and 
seminaries. The work of educating the wards 
of the State has not been committed to ignorant 
men and women, but to conscientious educators. 
The annual examinations of these schools, in 
the presence of and by educational experts, 
have been occasions when hundreds of visitors 
were gathered to witness the proficiency attained 
by these children in all the branches of English 
education, which brought the highest praise and 
commendation. 

Food.—The food in all the schools has been 
found good, plain, substantial, and well cooked, 
the bread sweet and wholesome, the service 
clean and neat, table-cloths white, and in two 
of the schools silver-plated spoons, knives and 
forks, also individual butter-plates. 

Beds and Bedding.—The beds are filled with 
clean straw, which is frequently replenished in 
order to keep them clean and free from disease ; 
two sheets on every bed, changed once or twice 
aweek, with plenty of blankets and white spreads. 

Clothing.—The boys and girls are all dressed 
comfortably, the boys wearing a blue uniform, 
with State buttons, and cap to match. The 
girls’ uniform dress is either cloth, cashmere, or 
flannel for winter, with coat and hat, and for 
summer either a white, seersucker, or thin 
woollen material, with a summer hat, and all 
the rest of wearing apparel to correspond. In 
making my inspections, which were very close, 
I found that all the children received, in cloth- 
ing, one-sixth of all that was paid for them, and 
that a number of the principals gave the chil- 
dren more than was due them. 

Buildings.—The buildings, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are old, but the principals strive to 
keep them in good repair. As the years roll on, 
the task becomes a more and more difficult 
one, and as the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools have 
at no time had a permanent existence, the re- 
pairs have not been made as substantial as 
would have been done otherwise. 

Corporal Funishment,—In nearly all of my 
nineteen (19) years’ reports, J] have dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the barbarous use of the rod, of 
which I have a perfect horror, and have insisted 
upon the kind and humane treatment of all 
these children. I again reiterate that I am op- 

osed to corporal punishment. Whatever opin- 
ions others may hold on this subject, for my- 
self I am fully persuaded that the application of 
the rod, especially to delicate and defenceless 
girls, is a custom ‘‘ more honored in the breach 
than in the observance.’ To my mind, few 
spectacles, if any, are more revolting than to 
see a robust, able-bodied, full-grown man or 
woman, whip in hand, inflicting lashes on chil- 
dren. The girls it never fails, aside from the 
physical pain, to degrade and disgust, and the 
rebellious boys it only serves to render more 
rebellious. The system of whipping is, withal, 
unmanly, for it is inflicted on those who have 
no power of resistance, and who could not be 
expected to exercise it if they had. 

Industrial! have always considered the 
industrial department of our schools to be of 
vital importance, and practical industry has 
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been conscientiously imparted to all these or- 
phans, for our boys and girls are obliged to de- 
pend upon their own industry when leaving the 
schools. The mistaken idea that manual labor 
is not respectable, which has, unfortunately, 
made great headway even upon very young 
boys and girls, has been quite a task to eradi- 
cate; but | am pleased to say that one of the 
encouraging signs of the times is, that men of 
wealth and position are putting their sons to 
trades. Trades are not as extensively taught 
in our schools as I should like to have them. 
I consider the mechanics and farmers the bone 
and sinew of our country. Our boys and girls 
are now appreciating the importance of an in- 
dustrial education. Six hours per day are al- 
lotted to the educational work, two to manual 
labor, and the rest for out-door exercise, games, 
etc. Most sedulously have I always insisted 
against the reversal of these figures, for in our 
soldiers’ orphan schools, a proper division of 
time is of paramount importance. I always in- 
spected the progress the girls made from time 
to time in sewing, such as making their own 
clothing, mending, crocheting, and fancy needle- 
work, as also the practical duties of housekeep- 
ing; these essential elements of the female 
character on which their future welfare and use- 
fulness so largely depend. I have always seen 
that their conversation and demeanor habit- 
ually are such as become boys and girls fast grow- 
ing into manhood and womanhood, and, by per- 
sonal appeals, made separately and em masse, 
have sought to impress upon them the importance 
of aiming at a high standard of excellence. 

Military Drill—The military drill has some- 
what improved. I consider this of great impor- 
tance, as it is certainly a help to discipline, and 
promotes physical strength. 

Sanitary Condition.—The health of the child- 
ren has been good. Among all the schools, 
few cases of sickness or death have occurred, 
not any epidemics. To the regular habits en- 
forced in our schools, as to the ventilation, also 
cleanliness in house surroundings, beds, bed- 
ding, clothing, person, and good food well 
cooked, we attribute the rarity of epidemics. 
Dirt breeds disease, and had this been allowed, 
the health of the children would not be as it 
has been. The schools have never been in a 
better condition than during the last year. 

Grand Army of the Republic—The disin- 
terested work of this noble organization for the 
children of their fallen and disabled comrades 
is truly beautiful. The more I see of their 
efforts, the more I am convinced of the good 
they are doing. The children of their fallen 
comrades do feel towards them that love and 
confidence which they are wont to bestow upon 
the brothers of their fathers, and as they are not 
slow to find out their true friends, these boys 
and girls look upon the Grand Army as natural 
guardians, and recognize them as such. I am 
certain that if any wrongs existed in the schools, 
they would have discovered them long ere this. 
We are thankful such an organization exists as 
the Grand Army of the Republic. May their 


good work continue as long as there is a child 
of a brave soldier to be cared for. 
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The Result of the Work.—The fifteen thou- 
sand (15,000) boys and girls that have been 
reared and educated in the soldiers’ orphan 
schools are a credit and an honor to the State. 
They are proud that they have been reared in 
our soldiers’ orphan schools. As an evidence of 
this, the ‘‘sixteeners’’ have formed themselves 
into a permanent organization, and are perpet- 
uating the many sweet ties that have bound 
them together in their school-days, as well as 
to assist each other in the making of an honor- 
able record for honesty, industry, and patriot- 
ism in the land that gave them birth, and suc- 
cored them in their days of need; and I am 
sure that you will not find more high-toned, 
honorable Christian men and women anywhere 
in that number, than among our soldiers’ or- 
phans. 

Congratu/ations.—1 congratulate you, Doc- 
tor Higbee, on the success that has thus far 
crowned your administration of the schools. 
“Peace has its triumphs no less than war,’’ and 
this is one of them. Hitherto, the smiles of a 
benignant Providence have rested on your very 
faithful labors, and it admits of no doubt that 
still nobler results will reward your unwearied 
devotion to this patriotic and philanthropic 
work. I have faith in God, and faith also in 
the people. He, the “ giver of every good and 
perfect gift,’ cannot but regard these schools 
with special favor, and reward you for your 
fidelity ; and they, the people, demand nothing 
more for continuance of their most substantial 
good-will than the assurance that the money 
appropriated to their support is being wisely 
and faithfully expended. I return my sincere 
thanks to you for your many acts of personal 
kindness to me, and your appreciation of my 
work. 

A Final Word.—When it is remembered that 
these schools are located all over the State, 
some fifteen and twenty miles from a railway 
station, over rough and mountainous roads, 
and the thousands of miles traveled each year, 
you will know it was only heartfelt love which 
enabled me to do the work. I can truly affirm, 
that I cherish for all these soldiers’ children the 
warmest love, and will never cease to feel the 
deepest interest in their welfare. I have now 
learned to know them, am familiar with their 
history, and feel bound to them by the tenderest 
ties, and know that they love me. Many ofthe 
fathers it was my privilege to have met during 
the war, at City Point and Shenandoah Valley, 
whilst they were there serving in the army, and, 
after the battle of Gettysburg, it was my melan- 
choly office there, to close the eyes of not a few 
of them in death. Their last prayers to God 
were breathed out in behalf of the children 
they left at home, and an unspeakable consola- 
tion to them was it to be assured by our noble 
War Governor, Andrew G. Curtin, and myself, 
that they would unquestionably be well cared 
for. This assurance the State has made good, 
and Andrew G. Curtin, has been faithful to his 
pledge. A brighter jewel our State boasts not 
in her crown of honor. I have the consolation 
of reflecting that during these nineteen (19) 
years devoted to this service, I have conscien- 
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tiously endeavored to perform my duty, and the 
humble part I have taken in this, the grandest 
beneficence of our Christian civilization, will al- 
ways be remembered by me with feelings of 
special gratification and pride. 
ELIZABETH E. HUTTER, 
Inspector and Examiner. 


——__—~»> — 


REPORT OF REV. JOHN W. SAYERS. 





To E. E. HIGBEE, Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit to you my 
final report as Inspector of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools. 

During the year my visitations have been 
made, and my duties performed, in strict ac- 
cordance with the requirements of my appoint- 
ment. I have carefully investigated all the de- 
tails of management, and where facts were not 
approved, I have, by personal examination, 
sought information from all proper sources. 

Health.—In my opinion, the health of the 
schools is remarkably good. The mortality 
lists, as compared with aggregations of children 
in other institutions, have been proportionately 
small. Since the opening of these schools, more 
than 13,000 children have been admitted, all of 
them below the age of sixteen years, and, al- 
though embracing a period of life in which the 
death roll is always large, yet up to the period 
at which my duties ceased, there were but 329 
deaths. This includes all the mortality by epi- 
demics, which, as I aminformed by neighboring 
physicians, have been less violent in the schools 
than in the families of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, which is excellent proof that proper sani- 
tary measures have not been overlooked. 

In many cases, children have been admitted 
to the schools with hereditary tendencies to such 
forms of diseases as grow out of a long course 
of unphysiological methods of living. In some 
instances, these diseases have been in an ad- 
vanced stage of development, but that such 
diseases have, from any neglect, been suffered 
through the schools, as the report of His Ex- 
cellency, the Governor, would seem to imply, 
I most positively disaffirm. This I do, not only 
upon the evidence of my own repeated exami- 
nation, but upon the testimony of both nurses 
and physicians in attendance upon the schools, 
and from neighboring doctors who have tre- 
quently visited the schools. 

Buildings.—The buildings occupied by most 
of the schools, although originally erected for 
school purposes, are without many of the appli- 
ances which contribute to the comfort and con- 
venience of the pupils. Some of them have 
been among the most celebrated academies of 
the past, but were built before school archi- 
tecture had attained its present degree of ex- 
cellence; although answering the purpose of a 
past generation, they were but old structures 
twenty years ago, and though remodeled and re- 
paired, and even improved in their adaptation, 
they are still far below the standard of modern re- 

uirements, but they have,nevertheless, answered 
the purposes of their present temporary use. 
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Clothing.—The clothing is good, and has al- 
ways been sufficient, with here and there an ex- 
ception, always accounted for when explanation 
was required. The same differences exist 
among boys as among men, and are followed 
by the same results. In other words, some 
boys are more destructive than others, and the 
regulation supply is not sufficient for them. In 
my judgment, no stipulated amount should be 
fixed and adhered to as an inflexible rule, the 
absolute comfort of the pupil being the criterion. 

Food.—The food is plain but good, substan- 
tial and sufficient, such as robust health de- 
mands. I have inspected the tables at meal 
times, I have looked into the larders and 
kitchens, and have inquired of those in charge 
of the culinary department, and so far as care- 
ful investigation could gather the facts, I have 
discovered no abuse in this department. 

Education.—I can only report upon this point 
what I have said heretofore. The schools will 
compare favorably with any others of their grade 
in the country. They are, of course, not all 
alike ; they differ as schools of equal grade differ 
everywhere. Eachone must be judged by itself. 
The least efficient must not form a criterion 
by which the rest may be condemned, nor must 
the most excellent establish a standard by which 
the others can be judged. Each must stand 
upon its merits; and, measured by this rule, all 
will pass inspection, whilst the best will be 
entitled to special regard. It is not necessary 
for me to designate these distinctions by the 
names of the particular schools. The facts 
are known to you from my repeated verbal 
reports, and the schools have from time to time 
received from you the commendations to which 
they are respectively entitled. I have visited 
many public and private schools, and speak 
sdvieeilly when I say the orphan schools will 
not suffer by comparison. The teachers are 
among the best in the State. They possess all 
the qualifications required for teaching in our 
public schools. Many of them are graduates 
of our best academies of learning, and were 
experienced teachers before entering these 
schools. A majority of these teachers have 
certificates of proficiency, such as are regarded 
as sufficient passport to any of our public schools. 
From an individual acquaintance with most of 
the teachers and their methods, and also from 
personal observation and examination in the 
school-room, I speak from the most convincing 
evidence when | say that, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, the teachers have performed their du- 
ties with a conscientious earnestness entirely 
worthy of their calling. 

In mechanical and agricultural pursuits, it is 
impossible to give any extended instruction to 
boys under the age of sixteen years. The law 
never contemplated that they should go out full- 
fledged mechanics and farmers. It is of more 
importance to them to lay deep and firm the 
foundations of knowledge, so that as the 
years roll on they may build as high and as 
broad as circumstances and individual energies 
will enable them. To this end these teachers 
have worked faithfully and hard, and should 
receive our commendation. It would be grossly 
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unjust to bestow censure where praise is mer- 
ited, or to condemn the whole because a part 
has not measured up to the standard. 

In former reports, I have suggested closer at- 
tention to military drill. Nothing so much as 
this contributes to good discipline and manl 
bearing ; outside of this it may not have muc 
significance. It will not assist the scholars in 
securing a living, and it ‘is to be hoped that 
such knowledge will never be called for in the 
field. 

Moral and Religious Instruction.—Asa rule, 
the schools have regular religious exercises. 
They have preaching services, and are regularly 
organized into Sunday schools. In cases where 
neighboring churches are attended, I have re- 
quested that during inclement winter weather, 
because of the danger to health, the scholars 
should not be required to attend. Paid chap- 
lains have not been employed, and the preach- 
ing has been a voluntary service always will- 
ingly rendered. The ministers have been ac- 
credited preachers of their respective denomina- 
tions. I have written testimonials from all the 
schools, which you have already seen, showing 
the number of these services, the names of the 
officiating ministers, and the denominations to 
which they belong. From the high religious and 
moral character of the teachers, it is not possi- 
ble that this important feature of instruction 
would be neglected. 

Notwithstanding the recent controversy, my 
confidence in both teachers and schools remains 
unchanged. 

During the year prior to the investigation, 
there were few complaints of any sort. Since 
that time they have largely multiplied, to the 
prejudice and injury of the schools. I believe 
that great harm has been done, and the useful- 
ness of the schools largely impaired. Discipline 
has been interfered with, and the proper con- 
trol of the scholars has been rendered very dif- 
ficult. 

[I am much surprised at the hasty judgment 
of the Chief Executive of the Commonwealth, 
founded, as it has been, more largely upon ex- 
parte testimony than upon a careful considera- 
tion of the evidence from both sides. 

However much it may reflect upon the man- 
agement of the schools, it reflects still more 
upon his own official neglect. Had he ac- 
quainted himself earlier with the law, and 
his duties under it, he could undoubtedly 
have prevented the great wrongs which he al- 
leges to have been committed. In December, 
1883, I had the honor, with yourself, of being 
accompanied by him in my visits to several of 
the schools. He not only saw no reason for re- 
buke at that time, but everywhere expressed his 
satisfaction, and spoke many words of encour- 
aging commendation. 

If the schools were badly conducted, it could 
have been discovered then as easily as in 
March last, when the Mount Joy school was 
certainly much improved over his visit in De- 
cember, 1883. 

[ have repeatedly requested his company 
upon my tour of inspection, and have as often 
proposed to carry out any plan he might sug- 
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gest. I have never received from him any in- 
struction further than ‘“‘ both sheets of the beds 
should be changed weekly,” and this has been 
done. In my rounds of inspection I frequently 
found that which did not meet my approval, 
and in every instance I sought, by proper 
measures, to have the irregularity corrected. In 
such cases, I never regarded it as any part of 
my duty to make public every unclean sheet 
or soiled pillow-case that came under my notice; 
but where censure is diligently sought for, it is 
more easily found than truth. 

In one of the schools a grave charge, unsus- 
tained by facts, has, by the investigation, cast 
an unpleasant shadow upon every member of 
the school. If true, the guilty parties alone 
should have been punished. If not substan- 
tiated by proper evidence, it should never have 
been made public, The innocent should not 
suffer with the guilty, and none should suffer 
where no guilt exists. 

The Grand Army.—Notwithstanding the ad- 
verse criticism, their interest is unabated, and 
the schools are still the pride and boast of the 
Order. What shall exhibit to future generations 
a grander tribute to the memory of the nation’s 
fallen defenders than Pennsylvania's care and 
education of her dead soldiers’ orphan children ? 
It was a noble pledge to her volunteers, and 
it has been faithfully and honorably redeemed. 
The Commonwealth has reared to itself a proud 
and imperishable monument in the establish- 
ment of these schools. The great results fully 
justify the cost. Honored men and women in 
the coming years will look back with grateful 
hearts to these foster homes, and, as they re- 
hearse the history of their lives, their children 
will take up the story and tell it to the gen- 
eration that will follow. Who can estimate, by 
any conceived standard, the value to the State 
of the intelligent citizenship that shall come of 
these schools? What prophetic forecast can 
trace out from these institutions the golden 
stream of wholesome influences that shall flow 
through the future, widening in its course, and 
throwing out its branches, strengthening the 
nation with its patriotism, and refreshing social 
life with its purity? What gold can purchase 
the fealty that finds its inspiration in the mem- 
ories of a more than redeemed pledge? These 
schools must remain untarnished by either po- 
litical differences or religious jealousies. They 
must be kept pure and effective during the few 
remaining years of their existence. My official 
connection with the schools has ceased, but my 
interest in their welfare is unabated. I shall 
ever share a deep, earnest solicitude for their 
success, and my prayer shall never cease for 
Divine protection over their interests. 

Finally, to you, most honored sir, to whom I 
am indebted for so much kindness, and whose 
agereeer I have always received in the dis- 
charge of my duty, under your direction the 
schools have gradually improved, and are, to- 
day, in better condition than at any former 
period of their history. May you continue to 
care for them until their doors shall finally 
close. J. W. SAYERS, 

Inspector and Examiner. 
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ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: A large ma- 
jority of our schools are doing very efficient 
work. Our teachers are doing more profes- 
sional reading than ever before, under the sys- 
tematic management of the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle. Branch Circles have been formed in 
various sections of the county, and the work is 
being pushed forward with the utmost zeal. 
Many new school-houses have been built this 
year to accommodate our growing population. 
Directors in many districts are interesting them- 
selves in the study of school apparatus, and, as 
a result of this, are supplying their schools with 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, charts, maps, etc. 

BeRKS.—Supt. Keck: The grammar school 
room at Robesonia has been reseated with pat- 
ent furniture. Wm. H. Tyson, Secretary of the 
Exeter Board, offers a silver cup to the pupil of 
the Jacksonwald school who makes the best at- 
tendance. Amity built one and Robeson two 
new houses. They are first-class in every par- 
ticular, and are all supplied with patent furni- 
ture. Robeson also remodeled one of its build- 
ings, making it equal to a new one. Five 
Local Institutes were held this month, and they 
created a good deal of interest. The attend- 
ance was good on the part of teachers, directors 
and citizens. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: Teachers’ Reading 
Circles and Local Institutes have been organ- 
ized for every district in the county. Eighteen 
meetings were held during November and De- 
cember. Our leading teachers are active in 
making these meetings of special benefit to our 
less experienced teachers. Seventy-six schools, 
visited up to December 18th, are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, doing excellent work. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: On the 1st of De- 
cember, the Driftwood schools opened in the 
new building. This building is complete in all 
its appointments, being one of the best, if not 
the best, in the county. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: The County Institute 
was well attended, and much interest was shown 
during the week. Our instructors were well re- 
ceived, and the work done promises good results. 
The directors present were so well pleased that 
they effected a permanent organization. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: We have four 
Local Institutes arranged for the next three 
months, as follows: At Cedarville in January ; 
at West Grove and Atglen in February; at 
Unionville in March, So far as I know, the 
people of this county are a unit in favor of mak- 
ing the minimum school term six months; and 
directors and teachers are nearly unanimous 
in favor of paying teachers for the time spent at 
the Institute. 

CLARION.—Supt. McNutt: The most import- 
ant event of the month was our County Insti- 
tute. The attendance of teachers was not so 
large this year as usual. On Monday, the first 
day of the Institute, there were 75 teachers en- 
rolled ; on Tuesday, 50; on Wednesday, 25; on 
Thursday, 12. When teachers were allowed 
their time at Institute, in December, 1884, 169 
teachers were enrolled on the first day. The new 
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law makes the attendance very irregular in our 
county. The attendance of directors and citizens 
was larger than usual. The Institute was good. 

CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: Pine Creek dis- 
trict has furnished three houses with improved 
patent desks, and has repainted the interior of 
some. It has a splendid corps of teachers who 
are doing excellent work. Logansville has re- 
graded its schools and adopted the new course 
of study. A Local Institute will be held there 
this month. Pine Creek will hold its second 
session, January 21st. The County Institute 
was one of the best ever held, average attend- 
ance of teachers being 123. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: Our schools are 
all in session, and so far as I have visited them, 
they are getting along successfully. Our teach- 
ers are becoming better qualified, and conse- 
quently there is a marked improvement in the 
character of their work. The School Board of 
Millersburg has, by recent improvements, added 
very much to the value, comfort and beauty 
of the school property of the town. Steam- 
heating apparatus has been put into the high 
school building. This district has two of the 
finest school-rooms in the county. Another 
progressive step has been taken by the Wico- 
nisco Board. Some of their schools have been 
very much crowded, and to relieve them, a fine 
house is in course of erection, which will con- 
tain two school-rooms on the first floor, and a 
high school room, recitation room and library 
room on the second floor. It will be heated by 
steam, well ventilated, and admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which it is designed. The 
monument to the memory of D. H. E. La Ross, 
late Superintendent of Schools of this county, 
to which reference was made in these columns 
some time ago, has been completed, and bears 
this inscription: ‘‘ Erected by the teachers and 
scholars of Dauphin county, in memory of D. 
H. E. La Ross, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Died, Oct. 22, 1882, aged 55 years, 
9 months, and 13 days.”’ 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Brumbaugh: The Clay 
Board seated three rooms with new patent fur- 
niture. The Cass Board will arrange to erect 
two new brick buildings the coming season. 
Penn will build one. These districts will then 
have first-class brick houses throughout. Car- 
bon raised the salary five dollars, and increased 
the term to seven months. Eleven local insti- 
tutes were held during the month. Profs. 
Shimmell and Elliott, assisted by the Superin- 
tendent, publish a weekly educational paper, 
“The Public School Gazette,’’ designed to pro- 
vide supplementary work for reading, physiology, 
geography, current history, general information, 
etc. Thepaper is quite popular. At the end of 
three months it has 762 paying subscribers. 

INDIANA.— Supt. Cochran: We closed the 
year 1886 with one of the most successful Insti- 
tutes ever held in the county. Besides the 261 
teachers enrolled, a number of directors were 
present. Wetried to make the Institute as prac- 
tical as possible. Many of our teachers took an 
active part in the work of instruction. A County 
Reading Circle was organized by the teachers. 
JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman: The County Insti- 
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tute was the most successful thus far held—such 
is the verdict of all present. The attendance 
of the teachers was better than at any previous 
meeting. The work done was practical and 
profitable, and from the interest and enthusiasm 
manifested by the teachers during the entire week, 
weare led to believe that they are better prepared 
for their work than heretofore. The Directors of 
Walker and Turbett have supplied their schools 
with Webster’s unabridged dictionaries. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: Martic township 
has erected three spacious and well-built houses 
during the past three years. That completed 
last was dedicated December toth in the pres- 
ence of a large number of patrons and friends. 
Genuine slate blackboards are slowly winning 
favor in our rural districts. West Hempfield 
stands first in the number of such blackboards 
in her schools. 

LUZERNE.—The nineteenth annual institute 
was in every way a representative gathering. 
Over five hundred teachers were enrolled. 
The day instruction was interesting, and the 
evening lectures good. Judge Woodward de- 
livered the address of welcome; Dr. Edward 
Brooks, Supt. B. E. James, Miss Mary E. Speak- 
man, Prof. Silas S. Neff, and Deputy Supt. 
Houck were the instructors. Dr. Brooks talked 
on “The Nature of the Mind,” “Arithmetic,” 
‘Culture of the Memory,” “ Practical Psychol- 
ogy,” “Application of Principles,’’ and ‘‘ Culture 
of the Will.” He is a strong man in Institute 
work, and his talks were all enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Supt. James discussed ‘School Pro- 
grammes," “One Year with Physiology,” “‘ Hy- 
giene and Physiology,” ‘‘ The New Discipline,” 
and “Educational Levers.’’ Miss Speakman, 
principal of the Friends’ school at West Ches- 
ter, gave instruction in ‘‘ Primary Physiology,” 
‘‘Methods of Teaching Reading,” ‘‘ Language 
Lessons,”’ ‘“ English Literature "’ and ‘‘ Lessons 
in Common Things.”’ Professor Neff, of Phila- 
delphia, gave a number of interesting talks on 
the philosophy of reading and methods of teach- 
ing this branch. Deputy Supt. Houck, a favor- 
ite with the Luzerne teachers, gave us an excel- 
lent address. S. W. Baird read a thoughtful 
paper on “ Relation of Principal to Teachers 
and Schools under his Supervision ;”" and T. M. 
Conniff, on ‘‘ Suggestions relating to School Vis- 
itation.”’ ‘‘ Physiology’’ was discussed by Ed- 
ward J. Wolfe; Difficult Phases of Teaching 
Reading,” by H. L. Morgan, and the “Course 
of Study and Graduation in Ungraded Schools,”’ 
Harry O. Hine. Class exercises were conducted 
by Misses E. Josie Hazeltine, E. J. Boice and 
May Emory. A petition, asking the Legislature 
to allow teachers their time for attending County 
Institutes, was drafted and signed by the teach- 
ers. Will S. Monroe made a report of the 
County Teachers’ Reading Circle for the year, 
and recommended that the Institute continue 
the county Circle until a State organization shall 
be effected.—w. Ss. M. 

LycoMING.—Supt. Lose: An interesting Local 
Institute for several adjoining districts was held 
at Montoursville. The programme consisted of 
class-drills, contests, discussions, and instruc- 
tion given by prominent county teachers. All 
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of the sessions were extremely well attended. 
The questions discussed were : How can school- 
boys be kept out of stores at night? Classifica- 
tion of Schools; and the New Local Institute. 
Instruction was given on the following subjects : 
Teaching of Spelling; Letter-writing; School 
Libraries; A Decade in History, 1850-60; The 


Charleston Earthquake. This was the first of a 
series of combined Institutes to be held this win- 
ter, and is a very encouraging start. I am paying 
particular attention to classification of schools, 
and find that this attention is very much needed, 
very few of our schools being well classified. 
Grammar and history are the branches neglected. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: Two Local Insti- 
tutes were held during the month—one at Lilley- 
ville and one at Allensville. I was present at 
the latter, and found the meeting well attended 
by teachers and citizens. Some excellent work 
was done. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Lanesdale 
has just completed a large two-story brick 
school-house. Its architectural style combines 
the beautiful and snbstantial. It contains eight 
spacious and convenient rooms. The plan of 
heating and ventilating is on the latest and 
most approved order. It will rank among the 
finest school buildings in the State. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: The County Insti- 
tute was, if possible, more successful than any 
preceding one. The attendance of teachers 
(164), considering their low compensation, was 
beyond our expectation. Forty-five directors 
were present during the different sessions, and 
the crowds of people in continual attendance 
were more than the court-house could well ac- 
commodate. It would be useless to speak at 
length of the discussions, the instructions, or the 
lectures. Considered together they were thor- 
ough, practical, and entertaining. 

POTTER. — Supt. Buckbee: Hebron and 
Sharon have placed patent furniture in all their 
houses, and Clara and Roulet in several of 
theirs. The meeting of the County Teachers’ 
Association and Reading Circle this month, was 
one of the best yet held. Our teachers are 
surely growing in thinking power. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Boyer: Three educational 
meetings held during the month were well at- 
tended by all classes of citizens. Regular In- 
stitutes are held in Monroe, West Perry and 
Chapman townships, and in _ Selinsgrove. 
Physiological charts have been secured for the 
graded school at Freeburg, and a first-class tel- 
lurian for the high school at Selinsgrove. 
Many of our school-houses have been white- 
washed inside, thoroughly cleansed, and nearly 
all have the walls ornamented with pictures, 
mottoes, maps, charts, etc. I dwelt strongly on 
school ornamentation at the examinations. It 
had the desired effect. A number of trees have 
been planted since Arbor Day. Many old- 
fashioned spelling schools are held. They are 
well attended and properly conducted. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: We had very ex- 
cellent sleighing during Institute week, and 
never before did so many people attend. The 
enrollment of teachers and directors was the 
largest in the history of the Institute. 
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SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: More teachers 
have inquired, this month, for books and peri- 
odicals on pedagogics, than during any month 
of the last six years. No ome symptom in the 
county augurs better for its schools than this 
desire to read on the subject of teaching. Let 
the teachers read, think upon, and work out 
excellent methods, new or old, and make 
sure of a pertinent application of the same. 
Never had the teacher a more complete litera- 
ture to draw from than to-day. 

T10GA.—Supt. Cass: Our Local Institutes are 
more generally attended and doing better work 
than ever before. Much interest is manifested 
by the patrons as well as by the directors in the 
questions which come before the meeting. A 
sentiment against the division of the school 
year into two or more terms is growing. May 
the leaven continue to work until the whole 
lump shall become enlightened. A vote has 
been taken in five different Local Institutes in 
regard to the proposed amendment fixing the 
minimum term at six months, and in every in- 
stance the result has been unanimously in favor 
of the change. : 

Union.—President Magill, of Swarthmore 
College, gave an able lecture at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, December 16th, on ‘‘ The 
Teacher's Preparation for His Work.” He 
holds up the high standard of a college diploma 
for every teacher in the State of Pennsylvania, 
man and woman alike. He thinks the Normal 
Schools are not doing the full measure of work 
expected of them, and advocates the establish- 
ment of chairs of pedagogy in every Pennsyl- 
vania College. Bucknell University has been 
remembered in the will of Dr. Wm. Backus, of 
Lewisburg, of the class of 1852, who has left 
his whole estate, estimated at $75,000, to endow 
a library for the College. Mr. Wm. Bucknell, 
of Philadelphia, has also recently made a num- 
ber of handsome bequests. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: Our County Institute 
was an unqualified success in every particular. 
The enrollment was not quite so large as last 
year, but the reason for that is to be found in 
the prevalence throughout the county—amount- 
ing almost to an epidemic—of diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, and measles. The attendance of 
spectators was large, the teachers earnest and 
enthusiastic, and all the work first-class in char- 
acter. We have to report the loss of another 
school-house by fire, the Silverly building, a 
large four-story house. It caught fire one even- 
ing shortly after the close of school, as is sup- 
posed, from an extra pressure of natural gas 
with which it was heated. It was a first-class 
building, with good furniture and apparatus, all 
of which was entirely destroyed. Loss about 
$3000; insured for $2500. The Skating Rink 
has been fitted up for temporary use, and the 
school is again in operation. 

WaAyNE.—Supt. Kennedy: Our Institute was 
a success ineveryrespect. The enrollment and 
attendance were larger than ever before, the 
character of the instruction good and well cal- 
culated to meet the needs of our teachers. The 
attendance was so large that we were obliged to 
hold some of the day sessions, and all of the 
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evening sessions, in the court house. A Direc- 
tors’ Institute was permanently organized and 
will hold a meeting with the next Teachers’ In- 
stitute. Semi-monthly Institutes are held by the 
teachers of Honesdale, and in Clinton township 
Directors’ and Teachers’ Institutes are held 
monthly. 

ALTOONA.—Supt. Keith; The School Board, 
at its last meeting, awarded the contract for an 
addition of four rooms to the 7th Ward build- 
ing, to be finished before next September. 
This will give the building eight rooms. 

Corry.—Supt. Colegrove: The attendance 
during the fall term has been the largest in our 
experience. We have restored the copy-book 
in all grades, including the High School; also 
mental arithmetic in the grammar department. 
Spelling has been madea regular branch in the 
High School. We hope these changes will not 
be construed as retrograding. The Board has 
recently purchased a set of the People’s Cyclo- 
peedia for each of the school buildings. All our 
schools are now heated by natural gas. 

HAZLE Twr.—Supt. Williams: Thirty-nine of 
our teachers attended the County Institute at 
Wilkesbarre. The Board, at their last meeting, 
decided to pay each teacher who attended the 
whole week $12, instead of allowing each a 
week's pay, as was done last year. They 
thought that the female teachers, whose salaries 
are much lower, but whose expenses would be 
the same, should receive the same amount as 
the male teachers for attending Institute. 

PLYMOUTH TwPp.—Supt. Gildea: Eleven 
night-schools are in good working order, with 
an average attendance of 30 pupils. A red-hot 
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stove-pipe set fire to the Pine Grove school. 
The neighbors quickly gathered, helped the 
teacher get the pupils out, and extinguished the 
fire. The damage did not exceed $50, but the 
school had to be suspended for two weeks. St. 
Vincent's Parochial Schools, in the borough of 
Plymouth, are conducted by the Sisters of 
Mercy. The total enrollment is 425, the 
average attendance 371, and the number of 
teachers 5. The schools are well supplied with 
apparatus. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: The annual 
County Institute, held at Sunbury, was well at- 
tended, and its programme was such as to give 
the teachers good, practical suggestions for 
their daily school-room work. Supt. Wolverton 
has reason to feel gratified with its results. 
The semi-annual examinations were held in the 
high school and first grammar grades at the 
close of the fall term. The manuscripts show a 
marked improvement in neatness and quality 
over last year’s papers. The regular school 
work of our first term, whilst it has not reached 
our expectations, has been encouraging, and we 
believe a good year’s work has been fairly inau- 
gurated. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: The most 
important event of this month was the meeting 
here of the County Institute. The attendance, 
on the part of teachers and the public, was all 
that could be desired. There was a large num- 
ber of directors present on Thursday, when they 
held a separate session and were addressed by 
Dr. Higbee and others. When the Institute 
adjourned every one went away pleased with 
the greatest educational event of the month. 


VERY general student, and especially every | per volume, that few individuals, and hardly 
teacher, has long and painfully felt the need 


of some popular cyclopedia of literature—one 
that shall be reasonably full and comprehensive, 
and yet also of a reasonable length. Not one 
technically prepared for literary critics and spe- 
cialists, but one giving just that general infor- 
mation—short biographical facts, lists of each 
author’s chief works, and specimens of his 
writing—which the ordinary reader wants, and 
heretofore could not get without long labor and 
the necessity of consulting many and various 
books. This need is at last in process of being 
supplied, and very satisfactorily too, by the 
publication of A/den'’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
Literature, by John B. Alden, of 393 Pearl St., 
New York. Five volumes are already issued, 
to be followed in rapid ‘succession by about ten 
more. Contrary to the usage generally pre- 
vailing among pubtishers of cyclopedias, these 
books are not in the form of bulky 8vo. tomes, 
heavy, inconvenient, and expensive, but are 
neat 12mo. volumes, averaging a little less than 
500 pages each, handy in shape and proportion, 
—s to the eye in their chaste cloth binding, 
gilt tops, and large, clear print on excellent 
paper, and issued at so low a price, 50 cents 


| 
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any school library, need be without them. 

The authors of every literature, and of an- 
cient and modern times, up to date of issue, are 
represented, with, however, special attention 
given to American writers. They are arranged 
strictly in alphabetical order. Thus Vol. I be- 
gins with ‘‘ ABBott, Zzra, LL. D.,”’ to whom 
are given three pages, one of biography, and 
two of specimens from his “ Literature of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life.”” Next comes /Jacod 
Abbott, who covers eight pages; then /. SS. C. 
Abbott, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and so on, the vol- 
ume closing with five pages on Zhomas Arnold. 
Vol. II begins with 7. S. Arthur and ends with 
the Italian poet Matteo Boiardo. Vol. Ill ex- 
tends from Botleau to Byron; Vol. IV from 
George W. Cable to McDonald Clarke; Vol. V 
from Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke to St. Cyprian. 
To give an idea of the comprehensiveness of 
the work, we need only say that this fifth vol- 
ume treats of no fewer than 102 authors be- 
tween Mrs. Clarke and St. Cyprian, among 
them 46 English, 35 American, 10 French, and 
an equal proportion of Italian, German, Flem- 
ish, Roman, and even Chinese. Of every such 
work, of course, there can be criticisms made; 
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the proportion of space given to writers, for 
instance, is not always according to their criti- 
cal worth and importance; and there may be 
some omissions and errors; but on the whole 
the work is accurately done, and is fully as re- 
liable as most cyclopedias we know, more re- 
liable than some we know! The work is one 
that will at once commend itself to our teach- 
ers as a most excellent and convenient one; 
while every Reading Circle, Literary Society, 
and Book Club should get it as soon as pos- 
sible. It is just what they need. 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF DOLLY MADISON, 
Wife of James Madison, President of the United 
States. Edited by her Grand-Niece. s12mo. Pp. 
210. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
There have been few women in America who 

have occupied a more interesting position historically, 

and a more prominent one socially, than did Mrs. 

Madison during the sixteen years when, under the 

administrations of Jefferson and of her husband, she 

was ‘First Lady of the White House.’’ And few 

could have graced that position as worthily as she did: 

Her letters give us a most delightful insight into the 

manners and customs of those early days of our 

country, and no less into the thoughts and feelings, 

the inner history as it were, of the trying times im- 

mediately before and during the War of 1812. This 

fascinating volume brings the men and events of that 
period so vividly before us that what before we had 
studied as “‘mere history”’ at once assumes the inter- 
est and importance of contemporary occurrences. It 
helps to vivify history as nothing else could. People 
like Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, Jack- 


son, Lafayette and others, whom we too commonly 
know only as historical figures, are shown in their 


letters as living men of flesh and blood. Besides 
being a charming book for the general reader, we 
imagine that it would be an eminently helpful one 
for the teacher of American history. It is a long 
while since we have read anything that we more 
thoroughly enjoyed than this neat little volume ot 

Memoirs and Letters. 

SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN REPRODUCTION. Sy 
Edward R. Shaw. New York; D. Appleton & 
Co. r2mo. pp. 102. 

The compiler is correct in saying that “‘ One of the 
best means of language-training is reading a selection 
to a grade or class and requiring them to reproduce it 
in writing.’’ This book gives the selections to be thus 
read and reproduced. They are judiciously made. 
The book is a handy help for teachers who themselves 
do not find it convenient or possible to make such 
selections from the best authors. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH. Economic Princt- 
ples newly Formulated By John B. Clark, A. M. 
Pp. 235. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price $1.10 
Like Macy’s “Our Government,’’ noticed in our 

October number, and published by the same firm, this 

careful and clear little work is one that will do much 

to inculcate correct principles of political economy, 
and assist in preparing the young for an intelligent 
assumption of the duties and responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizenship. Not that Prof. Clark covers the 
whole field of political economy. He expressly lim- 
its himself by the title to only one part of the field 
belonging to that science. It does not treat, for exam- 
ple, of such questions as those of protection and cur- 
rency ; but it does inquire into the nature of produc- 
tion and distribution, of the principle and methods of 
competition, industrial organization, and other like 
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important topics. The book is not intended for a 
text-book,.but as an independent study and clear 
presentation of a philosophy of wealth based upon 
views and principles sometimes radically at variance 
with our old theories on the subject, from which 
teachers and all thoughtful persons will be able to 
gain much of just that kind of knowledge they most 
need, in order to become intelligent and good citi- 
zens. We commend the work heartily to our read- 
ers, without wholly endorsing the author’s views. 

SHELDON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. With Oral 
and Written Exercises. New York; Sheldon & 
Co. sr2mo., pp. 210. 

This is the first volume of Sheldon’s “* Two-Book 
Series,’”’ treating of the purely elementary part of 
arithmetic, and taking the student up to the work of 
measurement. ‘The powers of observation are stim- 
ulated and trained by the use of pictures and objects. 
An excellent feature is the large number of problems, 
oral and written, varied exercises, and drill tables. 
The method throughout is practical, and adapted to 
the needs of primary scholars. 

SELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO, Chronologically ar- 
ranged, Covering the Entire Period of his Public 
Life. Edited by J. H. and W. F. Allen and J. B. 
Greenough. illustrated. s2mo., half leather, pp. 
488. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.go. 

We had occasion some time ago to notice the su- 
perior excellence of the Cesar of these same editors. 
The plan they have pursued in this volume of thirteen 
of Cicero’s orations is the same. The introductions 
prefixed to the orations connect the one with the other 
historically. The notes, judicious and really helpful, 
have been re-written in the light of the latest historic 
and linguistic research, with references to the gram- 
mars of Allen and Greenough, Harkness, and Gil- 
dersleeve. The greatest improvement over most 
other editions are the excellent illustrations and maps, 
and especially the valuable essays on topics of special 
note in the text, biographical, geographical, political, 
archeological, etc. These help to give a living, 
present interest to the orations, that is of great benefit 
to the student. The text of the orations takes up 
about half of the volume, while the notes and vocab- 
ulary take up the second half. 

THE FAMILY: An Historical and Social Study. By 
Charles F. Thwing, author of “American Colleges” 
etc., and Carrie F. Butler Thwing. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 8vo. pp. 217. Price, $1.50. 
Dr.Thwing and his wife have done good honest work 

in this volume, on a subject second to no other in 

importance, and one to which the attention of stu- 
dents of sociology is being more and more earnestly 
directed. The volume before us is by no means the 
last word that can or will be said on the subject; 
rather, it is a pioneer work, and introductory to the 
more thorough and comprehensive study that is sure 
to follow, and to which it, together with the work men 
like Dr. Samuel Dike and others have done along 
the same line, is sure to give a fresh impulse and new 
directions. In this consists its chief value; but by 
no means its only value; for the authors have given 
us some important results, and laid the plan, as it 
were, according to which many more will be worked 
out and reached, Very instructive and interesting is 
the sketch of the The Family among Greeks, Romans, 
and Jews in the First Christian Centuries, and in the 

Middle Ages. No less so are the chapters on The 

Family and the Church, Catholic and Protestant ; 

The Family as an Institution, Divine and Human; 

As a Basis of Social Order; The Family and its In- 

dividual Members; The Family and Property; As a 
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Social Institution. The facts and statistics given in 
the chapters on The Family Destroyed, and The 
Family and Modern Divorce Laws, are alarming 
enough to attract the most serious attention of all 
thoughtful persons. As an aid to the prosecution of 
the study of Civics, which is ever becoming more 
prominent in our schools, this work is of the highest 
importance and value to teachers. The publishers 
have done their part exceedingly well, and have pro- 
duced an unusually handsome volume. We commend 
it to our readers’ careful examination. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT Ecypt. Sy George Rawilin- 
son, A. M. 

VoL. I. GEOGRAPHY, ARCHOLOGY, ETC., /arge 
L2mo. pp. 712. 

VoL. II. From its Oricin To B. C.,, 
ramo. pp. 336. With 
New York: John B. Alden, 
This sterling work may almost be called a 

panion to the preceding; for the history of Egypt is 

complementary to that of Palestine. The two coun- 
tries were from the earliest times intimately related, 
and Egypt as the older had of course an immense in- 
fluence on the history, manners, customs, laws, and 
entire life of the Holy Land. This is made to appear 
very clearly in Prof. Rawlinson’s work. So that it 
may be said that his volumes are necessary to the 
intelligent comprehension of Dr. Thomson’s. Those 
who have enjoyed his “Seven Great Monarchies”’ 
need not be told how gifted this learned author is in 
the charms of style and manner; so that while Wil- 
kinson, Birch, Brugsch, and Ebers may have written 
even fuller and more learned works about Egypt, it 
is safe to say that Rawlinson is read and enjoyed by 
thousands for every hundred readers of their books. 
The position of Egypt at the very fountain head of 
human history, and its immense influence on human 
religion and civilization in general, apart from the 
intrinsic interest of the country and its people them- 
selves, make these volumes of the utmost importance 
to every student, and well-nigh essential to every 
library, historical, public, school, or private. And at 
the wonderfully low price at which this edition is 
offered, there are few who cannot afford to possess it. 

It is printed and bound in excellent style, without any 

abridgment or omission from the $6 edition, uniform 

with the same publishers’ “‘ Seven Great Monarchies,”’ 
by the side of which it isin every way worthy to stand. 

THE LAND AND THE Book. Or Bidlical Jilustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. By Wil- 
liam M. Thomson, D. D. 

VoL. I. SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. 
Svo. pp. 592; with rgo /llustrations and Maps. 
VoL. II. CENTRAL PALESTINE AND PHCENICIA. 

Svo. pp. 689, 130 Illustrations and Maps. 
VoL. III. LEBANON AND DAMASCUS, AND BEYOND 


roe 


eet large 
Ulustrations and Maps. 
Price $1.25, the set. 
com- 


JORDON. Svo. pp. 711; 147 Illustrations and 
Maps. Popular Edition, New York: Harper & 


Brothers. Price, $8 the set. 

This magnificent work has so long been the stand- 
ard authority on the subject, and is so widely and 
favorably known, that it would be a work of superero- 
gation for us to dwell upon the merits of its contents. 
Its position is established. No Bible student pre- 
tends to make any claims to thoroughness without 
having this book. And while absolutely indispensa- 
ble to every theological library, such is the popular 
style and absorbing interest of the volumes, that 
Thomson's “ The Land and the Book”’ has won for 
itself thousands of readers in every sphere and depart- 
ment of life, and has come to be accordeda place in 
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most public and many family libraries in England 
and America. It is one of the best, and certainly the 
most interesting commentary on the Bible in exis- 
tence. Dr. Thomson writes with all the vividness of 
style of an eye-witness, as indeed he was, having been 
a missionary in Syria and Palestine for forty five 
years, and as he tells us, having penned many of the 
graphic descriptions of scenery and of manners and 
customs on the spot, often out in the open air. 
Thence the great charm of the work. There is not 
a dry page in the book. Itis a work to read for 
pleasure and to be repaid in solid profit. For the 
author was not only an original traveler, explorer, 
and keen observer himself, but also a student dili- 
gent and comprehensive of the results of the labors 
of others in the same field; but above all, he was a 
devout, earnest, and conscientious student of God’s 
Word. It is therefore a matter for congratulation 
that Messrs Harper and Brothers have brought out 
this new and popular edition, at a price more nearly 
within the means of the average reader. And they 
have done so without in any wise cheapening the 
work. The paper is good, letter-press excellent, and 
the binding beautiful, with its side-title and covers 
stamped in black and gold, making the books hand- 
some enough to adorn any parlor table. The maps 
and illustrations are as accurate and artistic as they 
are abundant. Each volume contains a full “ Index 
of Scripture Texts Illustrated, arranged according to 
the Books of the Bible,”’ and an *‘ Index of Names 
and Subjects,’ which materially enhance the useful- 
ness of the work, and make it especially convenient 
for reference. In fact the publishers have spared 
neither pains nor expense in making the volumes as 
satisfactory and as nearly perfect as possible. In our 
opinion this edition is better suited for library use 
than any previous one, and will undoubtedly make 
this great work even more widely popular than it has 
been heretofore. 

THE RISE AND EARLY CONSTITUTION OF UNIVER- 
SITIES, with a Survey of Medieval Education. 
By S. S. Laurie, LL.D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. s12mo. Pp. xxxi, 2937. Price 1.50. 

THE EDUCATION OF MAN. By Frederick Froebel. 
Translated by Josephine Jarvis. New York: A 
Lovell & Ca. 2mo. Pp. 273. Price, cloth 
$7.70 ; boards, 65 cents. 

How SHALL My CHILD BE TAUGHT? Practical 
Pedagogy, or The Science of Teaching Tilustrated. 
By Louisa P. Hopkins. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
r2mo. Pp. 276. Price $1.50. 

We have on several occasions expressed our high 
commendation of Appleton’s “ International Educa- 
tion Series,’’ of which two volumes appeared pre- 
viously to the one before us. Vol. III,on Zhe Rise 
and Early Constitution of Universities, but strength- 
ens our good opinion. It is every way a most excellent 
work, learned, thorough, and comprehensive ; a very 
corner-stone in the history of education. In the form 
of fifteen lectures, it sketches, or rather studies, the 
school-education of Greece and Rome, and traces 
the causes of its decline. Next it clearly shows 
the influence of Christianity on education, and the 
growth of Christian schools until the rise of universi- 
ties in A. D. 1100, whose history, constitution, and 
influence it describes, giving a graphic account of the 
great universities of Naples, Bologna, Paris, Oxford 
and Cambridge, and closing with the university of 
Prague. It explains the origin and meaning of the 
various professional degrees, and in short gives a very 
satisfactory account of the whole subject, which is 
most important and timely just now, when our larger 
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colleges are anew discussing their claims and rights 
to be called universities. The work of Dr. Harris, 
the editor, has been admirably done, his clear and 
full analysis, occupying ten pages, adding very ma- 
terially to the usefulness and value of the volume. 
The book will be hailed by all educators, and with 
the rest of the series ought to be on the shelves of 
the teacher’s library. 

Froebel’s great epoch-making work on The Educa- 
tion of Man needs no commendation from us. Its 
merits are coming to be more and more universally 
recognized, and its importance and value as one of 
the main foundations of our whole modern system of 
education are freely acknowledged. It is well, there- 
fore, that a translation of the same has been issued at 
so low a price as to be accessible to all teachers. 

Practical Pedagogy begins with the babe in its 
mother’s arms, and in a straightforward and exceed- 
ingly winning way tells simply what one very sensi- 
ble and large-hearted woman accomplished in educa- 
ting a class of little children, and how she did it, 
almost without their knowing that they were studying 
or being taught. The results she reached in reading, 
arithmetic, botany, natural history, physics, physiol- 
ogy, etc., in a year’s time, were truly marvelous. No 
public school, under our present system, could ever 
do half as much. And her methods, almost ideally 
excellent as they are, and practicable for private 
schools, could scarcely be introduced into our public 
schools without material modifications. Still, no 


teacher can read the book without being profited 
thereby, filled with courage and enthusiasm, and 
given hints that will make him a better teacher than 
he was before. We wish every primary teacher in the 
State had a copy of it, and would study it! 


A COMPANION First READER. By M. F. Wood. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. sr6mo. pp. gr. 
Printed in large, clear tiye, and attractively bound, 

this little book will be liked by the little folks. 

Though meant to supplement Appleton’s First Reader, 

it will almost equally well serve the purpose of sup- 

plementary reading where any other First Reader is 
used. It is well arranged, and very well printed and 
bound. 

ALDEN’S HANDY ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Jnclud- 
img 138 colored Maps, Diagrams, Tables, etc. 
New York: John B. Alden. 18mo. pp. 191. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This low-priced and novel little book contains 
nearly all that is usually found in atlases that cost 
from $2 to $10, only the maps and diagrams are on a 
smaller scale, none of them being folded. An exam- 
ination of the contents surprises one how much accu- 
rate information could be crowded into so small a 
space, and also that the maps, etc., could be so 
clearly and correctly printed. It is really a reliable 
and useful book, and one that will be specially ap- 
preciated by teachers, who want something handy 
and convenient like this always at hand on their 
desks or in the pocket. 


SHOOL-ROOM GAMES AND EXERCISES, compiled and 
written by Elizabeth G. Bainbridge. Chicago and 
Boston: Inter-state Publishing Co. samo. pp. 
135. Price, 75 cents. 

STANDARD SELECTIONS, for Elocutionary Drill and 
Memory Work in Grammar and High Schools. 
Compiled by John D. Billings. Thesame. s12mo. 
pp. 135. Price, 60 cents. 

Both these volumes are published in attractive 
form. The former gives a collection of games, which 
are fully described, and are all of such a nature as to 
contribute, under the guise of amusement, to the in- 
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struction of the players. They are arranged under 
the heads of Geography and History Helps, Spelling 
and Composition Helps, For the Arithmetic Class, 
etc. Teachers of Kindergartens will find it very 
helpful, while many of its exercises could also with 
much profit be used in primary and even secondary 
schools. The Standard Selections are made chiefly 
from the great poets and prose writers of our litera- 
ture, Longfellow, Tennyson, Dickens, Addison, 

Lowell, Holmes, Webster, Lincoln, and others. 

Hence it is a collection superior to many others, and 

will be found worth getting by teachers of elocution. 

YoOuNG FOLKs’ PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANIMALS 
Sor Home and School. By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. 
In six volumes, r6mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Such attractive little volumes as these are well cal- 

culated to arouse in the young reader a desire for 

further and more thorough study in that bewitching 
realm of natural history. Still better, they will be apt 
to impel the young folks to become original and care- 
ful observers themselves. The little books are full 
of fairly accurate pictures, and while written in a very 
entertaining style, yet give in little space much scien- 
tific information. This information, it is needful to 
say, in view of the many utterly misleading works of 
the kind that are extant, is thoroughly accurate, cor- 
rect and reliable. The six volumes treat of Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Fishes and Reptiles, Bees, Butterflies and 
other Insects, Sea Shells and River Shells, and Sea 

Urchins, Star-fishes and Corals. 

THE BEGINNER’S BOOK IN FRENCH. With Humor- 
ous Illustrations. By Sophie Doriot. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Sg. 12mo. pp. 298. Boards, 95 cents. 
In this volume the author has proceeded on the 

principle that “ by giving children and other begin- 

ners subjects which they like, or which are calculated 
to excite their curiosity, they will, in order to con- 
quer the point which is luring them, master words 
and expressions in a time and manner that will put to 
defiance the best arranged methods.’’ Hence the 

“humorous illustrations.’ With the aid of a good 

grammar, or a very good teacher, the volume will no 

doubt prove a great help in studying the French lan- 
guage. 

Messr. Ginn & Co. have also ready another volume 
in their excellent series of ‘Classics for Children.’ 
It is Miss Martineau’s “ 7he Peasant and the Prince,” 
which, while full of interest for young folks, will be 
found also an excellent introduction to the history of 
the French Revolution. 

NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Henry 
Drummond, F. R. S. E.,&c. New York: John 
B. Alden. s2mo. pp. 280. Price, go cents. 

The original edition of this now famous book was 
sold at $1.50. This ‘‘ Ideal Edition”’ of it contains 
all of the origina], and is printed and bound in ex- 
cellent style. The book is one of the most suggestive 
we know of in the whole realm of philosophical the- 
ology. It argues from the analogy between physi- 
cal and spiritual phenomena that the laws governing 
both are identical. Critics have over-praised it on the 
one hand and underrated it on the other. 

The same publisher has also ready Vol. II. of 
Guizot’s History of France, in half-morocco binding, 
to be completed in 8 vols. at the nominal price of $6 
—of whose merits we wrote last month; and Vol. III. 
of his half-morocco edition of Geikie’s Hours with 
the Bible, to be completed in 6 vols. Of this, too, 
we wrote in noticing the previous volumes. Both 
works are eminently worthy of a place in every 
school library; while many teachers will want to 
have them in their private libraries besides. 
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EVENINGS AT HoME.—There is nothing that con- | from all those discords and inharmonious conten- 


tributes more to the pleasure of evenings at home 
than music in families. To cultivate a love of music 
among children, creates and fosters a refined senti- 
ment that is not forgotten when they arrive at ma- 
turity Music engenders and promotes good feeling, 


The blending of the voices of parents and children | 


in song strengthens the ties that bind them together, 
and the love that centres about the home fireside. 
It renders home attractive, interesting, and beautiful; 
and in every home circle where it is tolerated and 
cultivated, there will be found a greater freedom 





1. The dear-est spot of earth to me, Is home, sweet 





THE DEAREST SPOT. 


tions, that render so many parents miserable and 
their children anxious to find a more congenial atmos- 
phere elsewhere. Music is not an unmanly or effemi- 
nate way of spending one’s time, as many unrefined 
parents aver when they proscribe even the coveted fid- 
dle their sons enjoy scraping in the attic. Every home 
should have a musical instrument in it that can be used 
as an accompanimentto the family voices. Itwill give 
employment and amusement to the children in their 
otherwise unoccupied hours. It will keep them at 
home, and very often out of bad influences elsewhere. 





W. T. Wriczton. 


The fairy land I’ve long’d to see, Is 


2. I’ve taught my heart the way to prize My home, sweet home, I’ve learn’d to look with lover’s eyes, On 
& P ? ’ yes, 


home, sweet home. There how charm’d the sense of hearing, There where hearts are so endearing, 
home, sweet home. There where vows are truly plighted, There where hearts are so u- ni - ted, 














All 
All 


the world is not so 
the world be-side I’ve 





earth to me, Is home, sweet 


WuaAt an auxiliary music is to the teacher, bright- 
ening up dull faces, inspiring cheerfulness that be- 





comes an impetus to labor, softening and soothing | 


nervous irritation often so difficult to contend against, 


which has been excited by the crowded school im- | 


patient under the restraint and monotony of position 
and occupation! Think, too, of each child frequently 
going home at night, like the honey-laden bee, with 


a gay little song to charm the work-wearied father’s | 
heart; a lullaby which, sung over the baby’s cradle, | 


cheer - ing, As home, sweet home. 
slight - ed, For home, sweet héme, 


The 'ecar-est spot of 
Thede.r - est spot ete- 








»me ; The fair-y land I’ve long’dto see, Is home, sweet home. 





shall soothe the mother’s spirit while it closes baby’s 
eyes; holy hymns that shall make the very roof-tree 
a better shelter for the hearts beneath it. Thus the 
influence of the public school goes out blessing and 
blest; and we gather sheaves of joy to hold close to 
humble hearts, thankful that we may be permitted toaid 
in making the world happier and better, as well as wiser; 
that we, too, amid the silent, unseen influences, are 
serving our country and our God, and at the same time 
learning the useful lesson of how to labor and to wait. 





